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PREFACE. 



It is four years since the Laws of Croquet were 
first settled by a Conference of Croquet Clubs, and 
placed upon a firm and lasting basis. They are now, 
I am happy to say, almost universally recognised as 
supreme. 

But a standard book, teaching how to play in ac- 
cordance with them, and in the style they have 
directly tended to develop, is still, in the opinion of 
many, a desideratum; for the late Mr. Whitmore's 
^* Croquet Tactics," and "Cavendish's" "Science 
of Croquet" (Gentleman's Magazine), published in 
1868, though unsurpassed at the time, are now quite 
out of date, owing to the many improvements since 
made in the game; and Mr. Lillie's admirable "Book 
of Croquet," excellent so far as it goes, is not written 
for the Conference Laws, but for a special code, re- 
sembling them, indeed, in many respects, but of course 
not of equal s^thority. 

The "Complete Croquet-Player" is an attempt to 
supply this want. Whether it does so in any degree, 
I must leave my readers to judge — it must suffice to 
say, that I have done my best ; and if I fail to give 
adequate instructions for playing that pleasant and 
captivating, yet withal scientific game. Croquet, it will 
not be from want of taking pains. 
, I would advise my xeadeis, \l xNxe-^j ^\^ ^-^ ^^^' 
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full benefit from the teaching I have to offer, to pur- 
chase the Conference Laws, and they will be amply 
repaid — indeed the cost of these laws is so trifling, and 
the trouble of obtaining them so slight (see page 46), 
while their completeness, technical accuracy, and au- 
thority, as being undoubtedly the Laws of Croquet, 
is so great, that I am surprised that Croquet-players 
should still allow other rulds to be foisted upon them. 

In conclusion, I must sincerely and heartily thank 
those kind friends who have given me their ready help 
and assistance in compiling this work. 

EsHER, Surrey, 
March, 1874. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



As is the case with many other well-known games, 
very little is known about the origin of Croquet. It 
made its first appearance in its present form about 
twenty years ago. Who- invented it, is a question 
which has never been answered. All that we know 
at present is that it was brought over from Ireland, as 
a game then just introduced, by a Miss Macnaghtefl. • 
She had seen it, in its primitive state, in the south of 
France, or Italy, where it was played by the peasants. 
\Ve shall, I am afraid, never learn anything further, for 
this poor lady is now no more, having been accident- ^ 
ally burnt to death. 

The ancestry of Croquet has been claimed for many 
ancient games and pastimes; notably pall mall, in 
which a ball is struck through a hoop placed at the 
end of an alley or mall, with an implement very like a 
croquet-mallet; and chicane or hockey. Golf, also, 
is said to have a resemblance to Croquet. I do not 
think it necessary to give here a longer account of the 
history of the game, and there is really not much more 
to be said about it ; but I vaz^ xtlet ^c^'&si. ^«^^ ^"^ 
msh to pursue tlj^ subject ^xxtX^cv^t, Xo '^^. ^xvss^^ 
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admirable little book, " Notes on Croquet " (Williams 
and Norgate), to which I am indebted for the infor- 
mation I have given above. In it will be found an 
account of the game of pall mall, from Lauthier, 
with many curious illustrations. The game is still 
played at Montpellier, in the south of France, and Dr. 
Prior has in his possession some of the mallets used 
there. They are, no doubt, very good for long shots, 
but would be quite unsuited to the work of moving 
two balls together, as in the croquet-strokes in Croquet. 
The game which most resembles Croquet is billiards, 
and Croquet has often been called " lawn billiards." 
But there is no stroke in billiards equivalent to any 
on^ of the many croquet or two-ball strokes in Cro- 
quet ; and, moreover, the various combinations pro- 
duced in Croquet by there being two sides, each side 
having two balls, are wanting. If Croquet be con- 
sidered as a rival to cricket, there is this important 
difference between the two games, that while twenty- 
two players are required for a complete game of 
cricket, only two are necessary for Croquet in its best 
form. Besides, ladies, cannot play cricket, while they 
can, and do, play Croquet, and often very well too. 
Thus, though billiards and cricket have some merits 
peculiarly their own, it must, I think, be admitted 
that, in several respects, Croquet is superior to both. 

The great difference between Croquet and almost 
all other ball games, lies in the action which each ball 
has upon the others. It is in this hitting of one ball 
by another, called the ** roquet," the consequent " cro- 
quet," in which the two balls are placed together, and 
struck so as to move them both, and the endless 
varieties of play which result, that the peculiar merit 
and charm of Croquet are to be found. 
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Croquet may be said to be eminently a Jiome game; 
It aflfords excitement enough for public matches, and 
is a very suitable entertainment for garden-parties; 
but its proper sphere is on the well-kept lawn of the 
country-house. It is tlu game, when a spare hour, or 
a leisure day, is to be filled up. It is without doubt 
health-giving, affording good, but not severe exercise 
in the open air, and diversion and relaxation for the 
mind when overworked. And it is the only outdoor 
game in which both sexes, and nearly all ages, can 
join — any superiority which gentlemen formerly had 
over ladies, by reason of their greater strength, being 
now, in a great measure, taken away, by the abolition 
of tight croquet, and the introduction of heavy mallets 
and the dead boundary law. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Croquet is only a 
summer game — many people play it all the year 
round. With only one player on each side, on a 
iarge lawn, there is quite enough exercise to keep 
both of them warm ; on a pleasant day, at any time of 
the year, a good lawn, small hoops, and good players, 
will make a game which, for pleasure-giving, cannot, 
I think, be surpassed. 

True Croquet — />., Croquet played according to 
scientific principles, and under a definite code of^ 
laws, is a very different thing from Croquet as formerly 
played. There is really no comparison between it 
and what may appropriately be called "Garden-party- 
Croquet," as to the amount of enjoyment to be derived 
from each ; though of course each way of playing the 
game has its advantages, and science would be out of 
place in a garden-party. 

True Croquet affords the pleasant exciteraerA <^C ^5^ 
contesty Xh^ victory being vfe\i Iqm^X. ^o^-* "^^xv^ ^-^^Ji^ 
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player putting forth his utmost skill On the other 
hand, in garden-party Croquet, as generally played, 
there is no contest or struggle worth the name, and 
the victory may«be said to come almost by chance to 
that side which happens first to get ahead. Each 
player goes on as he fancies, independently of the 
others, and there is no scope for any great skill or 
forethought ; so that little value can be attached to a 
victory found, rather than won. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, that modem 
Croquet, having such elements of real emulation, and 
consequently of real enjoyment, should be gradually 
supplanting the old-fashioned style of playing ; while in 
those places to which it has not as yet spread, the 
comparatively childish game has lost public esteem, 
and degenerated into a mere pretence of play. 

My endeavour in the following pages will be to 
improve as much as possible this garden-party Croquet, 
and make it more enjoyable ; and also, and more 
especially, to help those who have a liking for the old 
game, to acquire a knowledge of " modern Croquet ; " 
showing, I hope, that a fair amount of the " science *' 
can^be learnt without any great troi!fble, and many 
merits of the game developed, without the loss of one. 

There are some, I fear, who, at the bare mention of 
" science " and " tactics,*' will feel inclined to shut the 
book, and read no more ; I can assure such of my 
readers, that the ** science '* of Croquet is not so very 
abstruse as they imagine. The nine principles of 
good play which are given in Part II., if understood, 
committed to memory, and acted upon, will make a 
vast diflference in any player's game, and the higher 
tactics are only applications of these principles tOs 
varying circumstances, I must mention, however^ 
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that book-teaching, though it were far better than 
what I can offer, cannot equal in efficiency practical 
lessons given by a good player on the lawn itself. 
And, I may add, there are some players who, how- 
ever much they may learn and practise, will never 
become first-rate. But still, most people's play can be 
greatly improved by learning, and by well-directed 
practice; and if any of my readers find their play 
improved by the perusal of my little guide, and that^ 
as a consequence, they derive more enjoyment than 
before from the game of Croquet, my pleasant labour 
will not have been in vain. 



PART L 
PRACTICAL. 



THE GAME OF CROQUET. 

To play the game of Croquet, the players are 
divided into two sides, each player having one or 
more balls assigned to him. The players on each 
side play alternately ; thus, if there are four players, 
two on each side, first one player will play, then a 
player on the opposite side, then the second player on 
the first side, and finally the second player on the 
opposite side. Then the player who played first plays 
^ain, and so the rotation continues. 

Each player, when his turn comes round, strikes 
his own ball once. If his ball makes a " point," he 
strikes it again : or if it hits or " roquets " another 
l)all, he places it in contact with that ball, and strikes 
his own so as to move them both; this is called ** taking 
■croquet" He can strike his own ball again after he 
has taken croquet The object of the game is to 
make all the hoops and pegs (the " points ") in proper 
. order, and the side all of whose balls have first done 
so wins. Thus it is not only the object of each side 
to make all the points itself, but also to prevent the 
opposite side making any. 

Originally, the game was played by eight players, 
/bur on each side, each player having one ball. This 
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number makes the game much too long ; and each 
player, after he has played, having to wait till seven 
others have played, before his tiun comes round again, 
is almost sure to lose all interest in the game ; his 
attention wanders away from it to other things, and 
he probably leaves the ground till he is called back for 
his turn. This may be highly favourable to flirtation, 
but it is utter ruin to the game of Croquet. Moreover, 
with eight balls on the ground, the " break " is a great 
deal too easy. The same objections apply, though 
not with so much force, to games with six balls. It is 
now found that they are completely avoided by a 
game of only four balls, which is undoubtedly the best 
form of Croquet ; there may be four players, one to 
each ball ; but the best, most interesting, and most 
scientific game, is with two players, each taking two 
balls. This is the game played in almost all jpublic 
matches. If more than four players want to play on 
the same ground, two games should be made, one 
beginning at each end of the ground. Very slight 
inconvenience will be felt, especially if the two games 
have differently coloured sets of balls ; or both sets 
coloured the same, but with a white ring painted on the 
balls used in one of the games. This plan of dividing 
the players will be found far pleasanter than putting 
them all into a long and tedious game of six or eight 
players. 

It is best, in all games, to have the tvvo sides as evenly 
matched as possible ; it is then much more enjoyable 
than when the victory is almost a certainty for one 
side. This can easily be accomplished by handi- 
capping the sides, the weaker side receiving a certain 
number of " bisques " or extra strokes, >Nbk3cs.^\3K2^ 
take at any time during the gaxcv^. 'Si^^ K^'^$^'^^^•»^' 
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TERMS USED IN CROQUET. 

To Roquet, — To hit with one's own ball another 
ball for the first time, either in the turn, or after making 
a point. The player is entitled to " croquet" the ball 
he roquets. 

To Croquet, — To croquet, or take croquet, the player 
places his own ball in contact with the one he has just 
roqueted, and then strikes his own ball with his mallet. 
Both balls must move or shake ; otherwise it is a ** foul 
stroke." 

In Play, \ — When a player strikes his ball at the 

In Hand, j commencement of the game, it is in 
play. When he has made a roquet with it, it is 
in hand until the croquet is taken. When he has 
taken croquet, it is in play again until another roquet 
is made. 

Striker, — The player who is in the act of playing, 
or has the right to play, is called the striker. 

Player, or fiext Player. — This term is often applied 
to the adversary's ball \vhich is next to play. The 
term Live Ball is also sometimes used. 

Dead Ball, — The adversary's ball which has just 
played. 

Object Ball — The ball at which you aim your own, 
in the roquet, or oflf which you take croquet 

Rtish, — A shot or roquet played so hard as to send 
thie object ball to some spot where the striker desires 
to place it. 

To give a Rush, — To place an object ball, so that 

the player to whom the rush is given has it in line 

between his own ball, and the spot he desires to 

reach. 

^//, — A rush in which the object ball is hit on one 
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side by the striker's ball, so that it is rushed at an 
angle, instead of in a direct line. 

Points, — The passings through the hoops, and hits 
upon the pegs, which tlie players have to make in the 
defined order -of the game. The point which the player 
has next to make is called the next point in order. On 
it the player's clip is placed. 

To Position — An abbreviation for " to place in 
position," and when applied without further particulars 
means " to place a ball in a proper position to make 
its next point in order." 

Turn, — The player's right to go on playing, which 
continues to him so long as he makes a point, a 
roquet, or a croquet. 

Break, — The play by which a number of points is 
made in the same turn. Thus, if the player runs two 
hoops in order, all the play by which he has done so 
constitutes a ** break of two points." 

To lay a Break, — So to place the balls as to afford 
facility for making a break. 

Rover, — A ball that has made all the points in 
order, except the winning peg. When it hits the 
winning peg, it is out of the game ; it follows, that a 
rover can only roquet each of the other balls once in 
every turn. 

Dead Boundary, — A law by which the striker loses 
the remainder of his turn, if, in making any croquet 
or two-ball stroke, he sends either of the balls off the 
ground. 

Long Shot, — A roquet at a long distance, say over 
ten yards. 

Finessing, — The player finesses when, instead of 
taking a long shot, he plays his ball out of the adver- 
sary's way — ^generally to the bouxvA^x^. 
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Out and In, — ^The player who has the command of 
the balls, is said to be "in/' or to " have the break ;'* 
while his adversary, who can only take long shots or 
finesse, is " out." When the latter hits a long shot, or 
otherwise gets the balls, he is " in." 

Wiriiig, — ^When a ball is so placed that a hoop or 
peg lies between it and another ball, so that it cannot 
hit that ball, it is said to be " wired " for that ball. 

Blocked, — ^A ball is " blocked," when another ball 
lies in the way, instead of a hoop or peg. 

Foul strokes, — Certain strokes which incur penalties, 
such as failing to move both balls in taking croquet. 
There are also other errors which incur certain 
penalties, for which see the Laws. 

Bisque, — An extra stroke, taken as a continuation of 
a turn just concluded, which is allowed to the weaker 
side in handicap games. It may be taken at any time 
during the game. When a player takes a bisque, he 
cannot again roquet a ball that he has roqueted in the 
turn just renewed, unless he first makes a point. 
With this exception, the bisque is just the same as an 
extra turn, as it can be taken after foul strokes have 
been made, or the boundary passed. Only one bisque 
can be taken after each turn. 

THE CROQUET GROUND. 

A fiiU-sized ground for match-play measures 40 
yards long and 30 yards wide. But so large a lawn is 
not indispensably necessary for a good game of Croquet 
— it should, however, not be less than 20 yards by 15 
yards, or the play will be ridiculously easy. The 
ground should be as near to an absolute level as 
possible. 

The boundary should be accurately defined, espe- 
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daily when the dead boundary is played — i|: is best 
made by a v/hite tape or cord stretched tight and 
pegged down at the comers of the ground. A gravel 
walk also answers the purpose very well. Wire 
netting, 6 or 8 inches high, supported every 3 feet 
by spiked, or planks set on edge, and also fixed by 
spikes, have the additional advantage of stopping the 
balls when they pass the boundary, and can be easily re- 
moved for the passage of the roller or mowing machine. 
To be most effective in stopping the balls, they should 
be set sloping inwards. If the boundary be a raised 
bank, a cord should be pegged down a littie distance 
within, to mark the actual boundary ; otherwise the 
bank, if high, will interfere with the stroke of the 
mallet. The turf should be kept as smooth as possible 
by machine mowing and rolling in the summer ; in 
the winter it should only have the worm casts swept 
down (not swept off), and be very lightly rolled about 
once in ten days, and that only when not very wet nor 
frost-bound. 

Old mossy turf is very bad for playing on, and, when 
it is proved incurable, should be taken up and re- 
placed by new turf, if possible. Moss which .appears 
in winter, often disappears and gives way to grass in 
warmer and dryer weather ; if not, it may be removed, 
or at least reduced to unobjectionable proportions, by 
repeated applications of ashes. (See Appendix, C.) 

THE SETTING OR ARRANGEMENT OF 

THE HOOPS. 

The best settings are those given in the Conference 
Code of Laws. I haye not thought it necessary to 
reproduce all the diagrams, as the Code can be c^fc^- 
tained so easily (see page 46^,\>m\. \v"aN^ m^^^xa^ ^^^ 
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of No, 3, called Mr. Hale's, or six-hoop setting, as it 
is the setting used in matches, and is now becoming 
the general favourite. It is a particularly good setting 

No. 3. — Six-Hoop Setting. 




J 



for small grounds, the distances between the hoops 
being relatively greater than in either of the others, 
and so affording better play. I would, therefore, re- 
cojnjnend its adoption. 
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It may perhaps be useful to those who have small 
grounds, to give the proportions between the size of 
the ground and the distances between the hoops, 
in setting No. 3 : — Pegs in centre line of ground, 
one-fifth of the length of the ground from top and 
bottom boundaries. Comer hoops the same, and 
about one-fourth of the width of the ground from pegs. 
Hoops up centre line of ground, one-fifth of the length 
of the ground from pegs and each other. 

The recognised method of naming the hoops is by 
threes, as shown in the diagram, thus : first hoop, 
second hoop, third hoop, hoops three to peg, two to 
peg, one to peg, &c. 

The number of points to be made by each ball in this 
setting is 14. The winning peg is always included in 
the number. 

THE IMPLEMENTS USED IN CROQUET. 

I. The Hoops, formerly called wires, rings, or 
arches. They should be made of round iron or steel 
wire, half-an-inch thick, and be at least 15 inches long 
in the legs ; but the longer they are, the firmer they 
will stand in the ground, and a length of 2 feet, one 
foot above the ground, and one foot below, will not be 
found at all too long. The best form of hoop is 
square at the top, not arched. 

It is found, with narrow hoops, that the hard blows 
they receive from the balls tend to spread or widen 
them. To prevent this, a piece of flat iron, about an 
inch wide, called a " brace," is often used to bind the 
two legs of the hoop together : it goes down under the 
ground, and in no way impedes the passage of the ball 
through the hoop. 

Steel hoops are now ustd iox ^^ Occ^^xsi^vsj^s^^^ 
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matches, iron being found liable to bend. The legs of 
the steel hoops are let into wooden sockets, which are 
driven into the ground, and keep the hoop very- 
firm; they have the disadvantage of making large 
holes, but these can easily be filled up with earth, so- 
as not to cause any permanent damage to the lawn. 
A new plan of fixing the hoops has just been in-^ 
vented, in which a cast-iron block, with brass sockets 
for the legs of the hoop, is fixed in the ground. The 
hoop itself can be taken in and out at pleasure; 
while the block remains in the ground, the roller 
or mowing machine passing over it without any 
difficulty. 

When hoops not fitted with the brace are used, 
it is a good plan to have a gauge of hard wood or 
metal, with notches on the side at the exact width of 
the hoop. This is placed on the ground, and the 
notches, holding the wires in place, prevent the hoop 
from spreading, when driven into the ground, as it 
is apt to do if this precaution be not taken. 

The hoops are generally painted white ; but they 
have lately been coloured blue with satisfactory re- 
sults. Brown and chocolate have also advocates, the 
adoption of colour having been made in consequence 
of observation that the glare or reflection from white 
hoops confuses the eye in aiming. 

The width of the hoops for the championship 
matches is 3i inches, or one-eighth of an inch more 
than the diameter of the balls. This width is, of 
course, suitable only for very good players ; but I re- 
commend all players not to play with hoops more 
than 6 inches wide, which will make a far better game 
than the old lo-inch hoops, and will be found easy 
enough after a little practice. I should also recom 
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ihend players not to remain at 6 inches, but to de- 
crease the size of the hoops as they improve in play ; 
4t or 4 inch hoops will be found quite narrow enough 
for most players. 

2. The Pegs — formerly called sticks or posts. They 
should be about 2 feet long, 18 inches being above 
the ground, and not less than i^ inch in diameter. 
They should be painted with rings of colours the same 
as the colours of the balls, and in the order in which 
they are played. The space at the bottom of the pegs 
not covered by the rings of colours is generally painted 
white. The pegs should have a little cross-bar at the 
top, on which to put the clips. 

3. TJu Balls, — These are generally made of beech 
or boxwood ; the latter is the better material, as it is 
heavier, and the balls keep then: shape much better 
l;han when made of beech. 

The proper diameter is 3!- inches. They are often 
made smaller, but it is best to have them the regula- 
tion size, when possible. A boxwood ball of the proper 
3ize should weigh about 14^' ounces; with the heavy 
mallets now used, this is not a bit top heavy^ The 
heavier a ball is, the truer it runs over the inequalities 
of the ground. 

There are various ways of distinguishing the balls. 
Sometimes they are painted all over, each ball with a 
<iiflferent colour. The colours used are : Blue, Pink, 
Black, and Yellow, for the first four b^Us — Blue and 
Black being partners against Pink and Yellow; the 
second four are either the same colours with a white 
ring on each ball, or are Brown, Orange, Green, and 
Red — Brown and Green being partners ag^aixvstCVcasssist 
and Red Sometimes the^ WWs ax^ ^\sv\&^ ^^Jsicw ^ 
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ring only of the above eight colours, the rest of the ball 
being varnished. Sometimes half the number of balls^ 
are painted one colour, and the other half another; 
the balls of the same side beings distinguished from? 
each other by the number of rings of either colour. 
Thus one side would consist of i Blue, 2 Blue, 3 Blue,, 
and 4 Blue ; the other side being i Red, 2 Red, &c* 
The method first mentioned is by far the best, as the 
balls can be easily distinguished at a distance, and,, 
moreover, the stripes or rings used in the other 
methods are apt to distract the eye in aiming. When,, 
as is generally the case, and always in matches, only 
four balls are used, the colours are Blue, Red, Black,, 
and Yellow. 

Ordinary oil paint and varnish are generally em- 
ployed for colouring the balls, but sometimes they are 
stained, or first stained, and then painted and var- 
nished. Sealing-wax dissolved in spirits of wine is also 
used as a paint, but it comes off quickly if the balls 
get wet. ** Flatting" the balls has lately been tried, 
and is said to last longer than oil paint, and to have 
an advantage in dr}ang quicker. (See Appendix, D.) 

It has been proposed to make balls of artificial wood, 
or ebonite, and it is to be hoped that experiment will 
provide us a better material than we now possess, for 
even the best boxwood balls are apt to split, when 
much used in the wet. 

Soaking the balls in linseed oil is of use in pre- 
serving them from the effects of damp, and it \s 
always advisable to clean and dry the balls before 
putting them aside after play. 

4. The Clips (or markers), which are placed on the 
22oop or peg which is th^ next in order for the ball of 
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the corresponding colour. It is always best to use 
clips, as they prevent doubt and possible disputes, 
and are, besides, a great help to the player in re- 
minding him of his right hoop. 

I am persuaded that the objection which many 
players have to the use of clips arises, in great part, 
from their faulty construction. The best clips now in 
use are made with a spring, so that the player has only 
to release his hold, and the clip, closing, fastens itself • 
on the hoop, remaining firm in its place, even when 
the hoop is struck very hard by a ball. 

A spot or stripe of white is often painted on one 
side of the clip, to show which way the ball is going ; 
but as this cannot be seen at a distance, the best 
plan, when the hoops are run both ways, as in the six- 
hoop setting, is to put the clip on the leg or side of the 
hoop instead of on the top, when the hoop is to be 
run the second time. 

5. The Mallets, — The greatest variety prevails amjong 
mallets. Formerly, everybody, whether tall or short, 
strong or weak, had to play with exactly the same kind 
of mallet, which was usually a ridiculous little thing, 
about 4 inches long in the head, weighing actually less 
than the ball which it had to move. A strong man 
would find it hard work to roll two balls any consider- 
able distance with one of these " toy " mallets, yet ' 
ladies were expected to play with them, and it was 
voted unlawful for a player to use a mallet with which 
he could make a really good stroke. 

Now, fortunately, all this is altered — every one has, 
or should have, a private mallet, exactly suited to his 
or her strength and requirements. This \xv'a?x\i^^^&^- 
cial change was no result oi claaxiee \ oxv^^ ost^xacr^'* 
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when, about six years ago, the light of science began 
to be thrown on the now noble game of Croquet, the 
conclusion was arrived at, from deliberate considera- 
tion, that to manipulate the two balls in the croquet- 
strokes properly, and with ease, the weight of the 
mallet pught to be at least equal to that of the two 
balls together ; and that if the impulse were given to 
the ball more from the momentum of the descending 
mallet, and less by muscular exertion, a better and 
truer shot would be the result. It is needless to say 
that this conclusion proved correct 

Thus came into existence the " Cavendish" mallet 
(invented by " Cavendish," who is well known for the 
many improvements he has made in Croquet, and for 
Jiis excellent practical and tiieoretical knowledge of 
the game), weighing about 2\ lbs., or rather more than 
twice the weight of a boxwood ball of the regulation 
size. The "Cavendish" has other features worth 
notice. The length of the head (about 8 inches), and 
its true cylindrical form, give great assistance to the eye 
in aiming ; both ends of the head are perfectly flat, 
and the diameter of the cylinder is 2^ inches, or 
3 inches in the " improved Cavendish." The handle 
is of an octagon form where it is grasped by the hand, 
instead of round, thus giving a much better hold of 
^the mallet, and preventing the handle twisting round 
in the hand when the blow is given. 

Great was the improvement in play resulting from 
the invention of the heavy mallet, and all who tried it 
admitted its superiority. 

After the introduction of the " Cavendish," almost 

everybody began to try a new mallet for himself, and 

the number of patterns now in use is extraordinary. 

As a general mallet, suitable for most players, a 
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*** Cavendish," weighing about 2|-lbs., cannot, I think, 
-even now be surpassed. Some very sound improve- 
ments have, however, been made by different inventors, 
45uch as covering the handle with string, like a cricket 
bat, or with leather, or scoring it with cross saw-cuts, 
which improve the grasp, and prevent the handle 
slipping in the hand. 

In the last great improvement, which is due, I be- 
lieve, to Mr. Riky, the bottom of the cylindrical head, 
that part which usually touches the ground when the 
stroke is being made, is sliced off, so that the part of 
the mallet that rests on the ground is quite flat. This 
^' turf-spanker," as it was called, met with some opposi- . 
tion at first, but now, I think, the majority of good 
players play with sliced mallets. They will be found 
much steadier, and I think easier, to play with, espe- 
cially for rushes and long shots. Some players have a 
brass plate screwed on the bottom of the mallet, in 
order to increase the weight without enlarging the 
size. 

It may be useful to those intending to purchase a 
new mallet (for I recommend each player to have his 
private mallet, and to play with no other), to give a 
list of the principal varieties of mallet now in use : — 

Cylindrical Heads. — The " Cavendish^' 8 inches 
long, and 3 inches diameter ; weight, about 2f lbs. 

The *''' Haie^ 10 inches long, and 3^ inches dia- 
meter ; weight, abeut 4 lbs. 

Sliced Mallets. — The " iW," 8 inches long, and 
3 inches diameter; weight, about 2^ lbs.; handle 
covered with leather. 

The ''Heath;' 10 inches \oTi^,axA 2,\ vclOcir.^ ^>axssfc\s2t*, 
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weight from 3 J to 3f lbs. ; with or without brass 
plate ; handle string bound. 

The ^^Lillie^^ with a broad flat head about 9 inches* 
long, g.nd handle made of greenheart. 

The '^ Pearson'' or " Walsh,' with the non-striking 
end cut off, so as to make a wedge or " scoop " for 
scooping a ball away from a wire. 

A pattern of mallet much used is 8i to 9 inches 
long, and 3 to 3 J inches diameter; weight, 3 to 3^ Ibs^ 
All the above mallets have octagon handles. 

Boxwood is the best material for the head of the 
mallet, although lignum vitae, which is heavier, and' 
even ivory, are sometimes used. Handles are gene- 
rally made of ash, but greenheart and Canadian rock 
elm are more springy and elastic. The length of the- 
handle, exclusive of the thickness of the head, is- 
usually about 2 feet 8 or 9 inches. The best form oF 
handle has an octagon section for about 15 inches from 
the end, and the thickness then tapers down to within 
about 3 inches of the head, where it increases again, 
so as to have a good block of wood for insertion* 
into the head. If the handle be properly wedgecf 
into the head, it ought never to work loose. 

The amount of spring or elasticity in the handle- 
varies according to the thickness of the " waist " or- 
thinnest part of it. The smaller the waist, the morei. 
spring there is. Springy handles are best for making 
stop strokes, and stiff ones for rolling strokes. 

Concerning the use of the heavy mallets, I wouldi 
advise all who have not tried them to do so at once ;. 
they will derive great benefit from the change. Some, 
especially ladies, may fancy that they ate not ^tcoiv^ 
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enough to play with them ; but if they can play at all 
with the tiny mallets formerly used, they can certainly 
use the heavier ones, and with far less fatigue too. 

It is not wise, however, to go from one extreme to 
another, so I would recommend a "Cavendish,** of 
about 2ilbs. weight to begin with; many will be quite 
satisfied with it, and find it sufficient for their require- 
ments ; biit those who wish for something better may 
study the above list of mallets with advantage. When 
the player has got hold of a mallet that suits him, he 
should stick to it, and not keep changing, seeking the 
cause of defective strokes less in the implement than 
in the mode of using it ; for nothing is more likely to 
make an imeven player, than a frequent change of 
mallets. 

After all, of course those who will not undertake 
the trouble or expense of procuring a good implement,, 
will laugh or cavil at those who do ; but in every one. 
who does take my advice, the heavy mallet will cer- 
tainly find a fresh advocate. 

As to the objections often made to private mallets,., 
of being unfair, &c., it might, with just as much truth,, 
be called unfair for a cricketer to play with his own 
bat, an archer to shoot with his own bow, or a com- 
petitor in a pigeon match with his own gun. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR MAKING THE 
VARIOUS STROKES. 

I. Method of Striking. 

Supposing the player to have got a suitable mallet, 
his next step will be to know how to use it to the best 
advantage. 

In the first place, botVi hands ^o>3\^\i^ >asfc^— ^ ^^ 
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not know a single good player who now uses only one. 
Good shots can sometimes be made with one hand, 
but it is impossible so to make most of the croquet- 
strokes, such as rolling and passing strokes, to per- 
fection; and, moreover, the mallet is held much 
steadier by using both hands, and the shot is more 
likely to be true. Therefore I should advise all 
who have hitherto used one hand only, to take 
to playing with both; it may seem a little strange 
sX first, but this strangeness will soon wear off with 
practice. 

Secondly, the mallet should be swung across the 
body, from right to left, not at the side, as often done. 
A much freer and easier stroke can thus be given, and 
it renders rushes and croquet-strokes much easier than 
they are with the cramped and ungraceful ^side or 
pushing stroke. There may be some who, playing 
well with the side stroke, are afraid lest they should 
lose their good play by change of style. In such a 
case it may be better to continue their bad style, than 
to risk a change for the chance of improved play ; but 
as a rule, it is much best, following the practice of the 
best players, to swing the mallet across the body, 
instead of pushing it at the side, and the change will 
be found beneficial in most cases, as soon as the new 
stroke becomes familiar. 

Now, supposing the player to have adopted this 
style of playing, he must carefully attend to the fol- 
lowing directions as to his attitude and mode of 
striking. 

First place the body so that the line of the toes, as 

well as the line of the shoulders, shall be parallel to 

' the direction in which your ball is to be struck. This 

should be attended tOy for if, as is too often, the case, 
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one of the feet stand back from this parallel line, the 
body will be twisted round, when the stroke is made, 
and the ball will not go in the true direction. The 
feet should be some distance apart, to give a steady 
base for the body, and the knees should be kept 
quite straight, hot bent. The line of the toes should 
be about 4 or 6 inches from the ball, which should 
be a little nearer to the striker's left side than to his 
right, so that the mallet may be about half-way be- 
tween the feet. This, I think, is the best attitude. 

Having placed the body right, grasp the mallet 
firmly, the hands being placed close together, and the 
right hand lowest. The first finger of the right hand 
should not be stretched out down the handle, but be 
used with the other fingers to grasp it firmly. 

Now place the mallet on the ground close to the 
ball to be struck, and take care that it points exactly 
in the line of aim, that is, an imaginary straight 
line passing through the centres of your own ball and 
the one you want to hit, which is the precise direction 
you desire to give your own. Take care, also, that 
the centre of the mallet face exactly corresponds with 
the centre of your ball. You can easily ascertain 
whether you strike in the centre of your mallet, by 
cleaning the face of it (done instantaneously with a 
rag dipped in turpentine), and then observing whether 
the marks made by the ball are in the centre ; if they 
are not, but show towards the edge, you may see, and 
proceed to remedy, one great cause of your shooting 
wide of the mark. 

Having placed your mallet according to the above 
directions, you should look at the ball you wish to 
hit (the " object " ball), and take a good aim. \s^ 
looking once or twice from oii^ \>^ \.c> "^^^ ^^'Csssx., 
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until you sight a good " line " between them : then, 
when just on the point of striking, your eye should 
take a glance at the object ball, and quickly return, 
«o that at the moment of striking you are looking on 
your own ball. Your eye should not rest too long 
on your own ball, neither should you be looking at the 
object ball at the moment of striking ; for in either 
case you are liable to miss the shot. It is bad to 
hurry over the stroke, and equally bad to dwell too 
long on it ; sufficient time should be taken to obtain 
a good aim — then strike quickly, yet steadily, before 
the eye becomes fatigued. 

The stroke for shots or hoops should be a sharp 
tap ; draw the mallet back, and bring it down on the 
ball quickly and sharply, following the ball with the 
mallet as little as possible ; for when a sharp tap is 
given, the ball leaves the mallet at once, in the direc- 
tion in which it is struck ; but if the mallet follow the 
ball at all, it is likely to be a source of error, and to 
divert the ball from its true direction. In this respect, 
the stroke for shots and hoops is totally different from 
that required for some of the croquet-strokes. 

The stroke should be given principally from the 
shoulder. Opinions differ on this point, many good 
authorities advising play from the wrist, with the 
mallet held loosely ; but I consider that holding the 
mallet firmly, and striking from the shoulder, gives a 
steadier and truer shot. 

In giving these directions, I would caution the 

player, that so long as he is under the necessity of 

bearing them in mind at every shot, the result will 

hardly he to his satisfaction. It will only be when 

^e eye and the will shall rule the maW^t, \)ci^ fv^\. 

position and the correct stroke becoming Tia\>xra\ Ixom 
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force of habit, and attention to such details being 
almost unfelt, that the benefits of a goo<l style will 
accrue to him. 

Above all things it should be remembered, that if 
anything is suffered to take the player's attention 
away from the aim at the moment of striking, he is 
very likely, nay, almost certain, to miss the shot. 

It is impossible to prescribe a style of play that will 
exactly suit everybody, therefore each person must, as 
regards detail, be his own judge in tlie matter. But 
when a player has obtained a position and modus 
operandi that suit him, he had better keep to them, 
and not ruin his play by continually experimenting on 
new " dodges." 

The player having mastered the principles of a good 
position and an effective use of the mallet, should 
practise them in all the many varieties of stroke which 
the game calls into use. — These are divisible into 
" One-ball *' or roquet-strokes, in which only one ball 
is moved, and " Two-ball '* or croquet-strokes, in 
which two balls are moved, which I will now describe 
seriatim. 

2. One-ball Strokes. 

{a), — The Roquet. 

The directions which I have just given for making 
the stroke, apply to all cases where you desire to hit 
another ball with your own; but in the roquet, as 
distinguished from merely hitting, it is frequently 
necessary to regulate the strength with which the hit 
is made, even when a rush is not required j therefore, 
the beginner should in all practice wcAks. >5ev^ '^^^ 
upon the object ball of t\ve sti^xigCcv \\fc Vas. n^s^^^'^cc^ 
striking his own. 
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< {b),—77ie Rush, 

This is one of the most useful strokes in Croquet^ 
and yet, singularly enough, it is one which a great 
many players are quite unable to make. The object 
of the rush, or rushing roquet, is generally to drive the 
roqueted or object ball to some spot where it will be 
more convenient to the striker to take the croquet. 
For instance, a ball (not the striker's) is six yards from 
the striker's hoop. If the striker can place his owrt 
ball behind it (or " get the rush " on it) and roquet it 
hard enough to drive it to within a yard of the hoop, 
he will obviously be more likely to get in front of the 
hoop by the ensuing croquet 

When players fail at the rush, it is generally from 
their ball jumping over the ball they wish to roquet 
hard or "rush." This arises from the mallet being 
hit down on the ball, so that the ball is struck on the 
top. Whenever this is the case the ball invariably 
jumps when hit hard, as it is in rushing. Great care 
must therefore be taken, when making the rush, to 
strike the ball exactly at^ or^ if possible^ slightly under y 
the centre of its height or perpendicular, for if struck 
ever so slightly above that point, the tendency to 
jump will show itself. 

The sharp tap, recommended for all but rolling and 
passing strokes, must be carefully maintained in this 
stroke, for any follow of the mallet would certainly 
cause your ball to run over the one it roqueted ; but 
to give the force required in the rush, you must carry 
the mallet freely to the rear, and bring it with a brisk 
5weep along the ground, endeavouring to strike your 
ball smartly and as low as possible ; this will cause it to 
slide over the ground almost without revolving, and 
the impetus it has will pass nearly entire into the 
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object ball, from which it will in a measure recoil on 
striking. 

When a player can rush perfectly in a straight line, 
he may try rushing at an angle, or " cutting," as it is 
called. The object ball must be struck by the striker's 
ball on the side opposite to the direction which it is 
to take. Thus, if the ball is to be " cut " to the left, 
' the right side of it must be struck by the striker's or 
roqueting ball. More force will be required to send a 
ball a given distance by a cut, than when it is rushed 
in a straight line. Considerable practice will be re- 
quired before the player can cut perfectly, as there 
is only a portion of a ball to aim at, instead of the 
whole ; but by beginning with the balls near to each 
other, confidence will be gained for greater distances. 

{c), — The Leapfrog or Jump Stroke, 

This may be called a "fancy" stroke, though it 
may be useful sometimes, and I have seen many a 
game won by means of it. The object is, when a hoop 
or another ball is in the way of the striker's ball, to 
make the latter jump over the obstacle. This is 
effected by striking the ball sharply on the top, which, 
it will be observed, is just what is deprecated in 
making the rush. The striker should stand about a 
foot, or more, to the left of his ball, and strike down- 
wards on it very sharply — this will cause it to jump, the 
height jumped depending on the force of the blow and 
the hardness of the ground. It is possible to make 
the ball jump even over the peg, which is i8 inches 
high. Of course the great difficulty in the jump stroke 
is to give the ball the right direction ; this, at the best, 
is a great chance, especially when the ball has to ^ixsc^ 
high. If the stroke be pTO^e,i\^ xaaAfc> ^^ xsssSi^^^. 
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ought not to touch the ground at all ; it is quite un- 
necessary, and if it do, a grievous dent in the lawn is 
the result 

The jump stroke has lately been used with great 
success for getting through narrow hoops at a very 
oblique angle. (See page 41.) 

3. Two-ball or Croquet-Strokes.* 

The best practice for croquet-strokes is to draw a 
circle on the ground round a hoop, small at first, but 
larger as the player improves. The player should 
then place two balls in contact at any point in the 
circle, and try to play one ball into position for the 
hoop, and the other on the reverse side of it, ready for 
him to roquet again when through — the point from 
which he plays being varied in every possible way. I 
will now describe the croquet-strokes in detail. 

(a\—The Stop Stroke, 
In this stroke, the striker's or croqueting ball goes 
only a short distance, while the other or croqueted 
ball goes much farther. To accomplish this, a sharp 
tap must be given ; and care must be taken that the 
mallet be not allowed to follow the balls, otherwise 

« 

the striker's ball will not stop sufficiently. Light 
mallets and springy handles are best for making stop 
strokes, for very heavy ones have a tendency to follow 
the balls ; but the better a mallet is for stopping, the 
worse it is for rolling strokes, in which following is 
necessary — the happy medium is the heaviest mallet 
the player can so thoroughly control, as to check its 
onward impulse at the right point. 

* The old and tuiscientific "tight" croquet has, I am happy 
to say, been abolished by common consenl. 
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(b). — The Rolling or Following Stroke, 

In this stroke, both balls go about the same distance. 
Instead of a sharp tap being given, the mallet must be 
"brought down steadily and made to dwell on, oxfollo^Vy 
the striker's ball. This action can only be acquired 
by practice. Care must be taken that the ball be 
not struck twice, or a " double tap " given, for that 
would make it a " foul " stroke — a danger attending 
the use of very springy handles. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a very great amount of force is required 
for rolling strokes — the knack of making them consists 
in following with the mallet sufficiently to make the 
striker's or rear ball go as far as the other. 

Strokes which are intermediate between stop and 
Tolling strokes, are called "medium" strokes. In 
these a sharp blow causes the croqueted ball to go the 
■desired distance, while the regulated, sweeping con- 
tinuance of the stroke rolls up the striker's ball to a 
smaller distance, but farther than it would have gone 
had only the stop stroke been given. 

{c). — The Passing Stroke. 

In this, the striker's or rear ball passes, and goes a 
longer distance than the other or croqueted ball. This 
is effected by dwelling on or following the striker's 
ball wifh the mallet, more than in an ordinary rolling 
stroke, so as to send it further than the croqueted 
ball, which the first tap of the mallet has sent out of 
the way. Great care must be taken not to make a 
double tap, and the " roll " or pressure of the mallet 
must not send the rear bdl so as to catch or " kiss " 
the front one. If the mallet be held firmly, and brought 
down and made to follow steadily^ th.et^ o>\'^\si\^'^ 
no danger of making a foul stroke, ^xvi^^ Y^o^«t^a::^f^^ 
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of the balj^ (so as not to follow in exactly the same 
line) will preclude the undesirable ** kiss." The pass 
stroke is sometimes very useful, and many players find 
particular satisfaction in doing it neatly. 

{d),—The Take-Off. 

This stroke, formerly called "Taking Two Turns. 
Off," is merely a variety of splitting stroke, in which 
the balls are so laid and struck, that the striker's 
ball receives nearly the whole force of the blow, the 
other scarcely moving. Many players can take off 
so finely as only just to shake the croqueted ball, even 
though the striker's ball may go the whole length of 
the ground. This, while a perfectly fair stroke, allows 
of a much truer direction being given to the striker's 
ball. Of course, when taking off so fine, there is a 
risk of not shaking the croqueted ball at all ; but if 
the balls be properly laid and struck, this ought not 
to happen. 

To be certain of moving the croqueted ball, great 
care must always be taken that the balls are actually 
in contact, and they must be so laid, that, when look- 
ing along the line of aim, that is, the direction in 
which the striker's ball is to go, the latter appears a 
trifle the most backward of the two. As an additional 
precaution, the mallet should be directed slightly 
inside the line of aim, or towards the croqueted balL 
(See Fig. 2, page 40.) 

Many players cannot take off from the further side 
of a ball, that is, with their own ball furthest from 
them ; but with a little practice, the stroke is really 
just as easy as taking off from the nearer side ; and 
as it may often happen that it is advisable to take off 
/rom the further side, the player should overcome his 
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mervpus distrust of the stroke by frequently doing so, 
when he has the choice of either side. 

(e). — The Splitting Stroke. 

In this stroke, the two balls do not go in the same 
direction, But fly off from each other at an angle. It is 
t»he most important of the croquet-strokes, and the 
one in which beginners are most likely to fail at 
iirst. 

Practice alone can make perfect in this stroke, and 
experience is the best teacher of the various angles 
and distances ; but in the hope of assisting the be- 
ginner to gain that experience, and as a guide to him 
in his practice, I give some rules and diagrams, which, 
though I daresay not mathematically correct, will be 
found sufficient for all practical purposes. 

The first thing to remember is that in all cases the 
croqueted ball will go right away in the direction in 
which it is laid — that is, in the direction of the line 
passing through the centres of the two balls when 
placed for the croquet. The chief difficulty in split- 
ting strokes is to aim the mallet so as to send the 
striker's own ball in the direction desired. 

Now the direction in which the stroke must be given 
depends principally upon the sort of stroke made, 
whether a sharp tap (or stop stroke), or a rolling 
stroke. The general rules are : — 

1. When a sharp tap, or stop splitting stroke is 
made — /.^., when the croqueted ball has to go further 
than the striker's own ball, aim the mallet half way 
between the direction taken by the croqueted ball and 
that which the striker's own ball is desired to take. 

2. When a rolling or passing splitting stroke is 
made — />., when the striker's own b^\^. Xx'as.Xft ^"^^ 
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same distance as, or further than the croqueted balF^ 
aim almost in the direction in which the striker's ow» 
ball is desired to go. 

3. In medium splitting strokes, i.e., strokes inter- 
mediate between stop and rolling strokes, it is only 
necessary to remember that the more the striker's, 
own ball has to be advanced, the greater must be 
the "roll" or "follow" put into the stroke, and the 
nearer must the direction in which the mallet is aimed 
approach to that in which the striker's own ball is de- 
sired to go. 

There is an exception, however, to the above rules^ 
when it is desired to make the balls fly off at right 
angles, or nearly so. To effect this, a sharp tap, as 
for a stop stroke, must be given, or else the balls will 
not separate sufficiently. If the mallet be aimed 
half way between the directions desired for the two- 
balls, according to the rule for stop strokes, they will 
go equal distances : but as the direction in which the 
mallet is aimed is approached to that in which the 
striker's own ball is desired to go, so will the compara- 
tive distance travelled by it increase, and that travelled 
by the croqueted ball decrease ; until, when the 
mallet is aimed nearly in the direction in which the 
striker's own ball is to go, the stroke becomes a take- 
off, the croqueted ball scarcely moving, and the 
striker's receiving almost the whole force of the 
blow. 

Description of the Diagrams, Fig. i. The croqueted 
or foremost ball X goes away in the direction A. If 
it be desired to send the striker's ball Y in the direc- 
tion B by a stop stroke, the mallet must be aimed in 
the direction C, which is half way between A and B, 
the directions to be taken by the two balls. If it be 
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desired to send Y towards B by a rolling stroke, the 
mallet must be aimed towards B — that is, in the durec- 
tion in which the striker's ball is to go. Similarly, if 
Y is to be sent towards C by a rolling stroke, the 
mallet must be aimed towards C. So that if the 
mallet be aimed towards C, a stop stroke will send Y 
towards B, and a rolling stroke will send it towards C. 



If it be desired to send Y towards B^, or at right 
angles to X*s direction, A, and to send the two balls 
equal distances, the mallet must be aimed towards B, 
half way between A and B^, and a stop stroke made. 

Fig. 2. This is a take-off, and a sharp tap is made. 
The direction C, in which the mallet is aimed, has 
approached very near to B, the direction to be taken 
by the striker's ball Y ; so the croqueted ball X moves 
only a very little distance towards A, while Y receives 
nearly the full force of the blow, and goes in the 
direction B. It will be observed that the mallet is 
aimed in the direction C, which is a little msvdft. "5fc^^!s^R:. 
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line of aim of the striker's ball Y, so as to insure 
moving the croqueted ball X sufficiently. 



4. Running Hoops. 

The stroke required for running hoops is essentially 
the same as for roquets, namely, a sharp tap. Greater 
care must, however, be taken in aiming, as a hoop 
affords a very much smaller target than a ball The 
target afforded by a 3l-inch ball is yi inches, or twice 
its diameter ; that is to say, the centre of the striker's 
ball may deviate on either side to the extent of a ball's 
diameter from the true direction (which is a line pass- 
ing through the centres of the striker's ball and that 
about to be roqueted), and yet the ball will just graze 
the other. But the widest hoops generally used are only 
6 inches wide ; therefore, even when the striker's ball is 
straight in front of the hoop, the target is less than that 
afforded by a ball ; and if the ball be not so placed, 
but lie towards the side, so that the shot at the hoop 
will he obyique, the target will manifestly be very much 
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narrowed. The hoops for the championship matches 
are only \ inch larger than the balls, and therefore 
•cannot be run at such oblique angles as wider ones. 

In oblique shots at hoops, the ball should be aimed 
at the inside of Ha^ further wire or leg of the hoop, and 
•care must be taken that it do not touch the nearer 
wire, for if it do but graze it, the ball is almost certain 
not to run the hoop. 

The leapfrog or jump stroke has lately been used 
^on the suggestion of " Cavendish," I believe,) with 
great success, for getting through narrow hoops at a 
•very oblique angle — indeed, hoops that, from the 
position of the ball, it would be impossible to get 
through by the ordinary stroke, can be run with ease 
by means of it. The effect of this stroke is to make 
ithe ball jump up when it strikes the further wire of -the 
hoop (up which it will sometimes run), and having a 
kind of forward spin, it falls down on the other side of the 
feoop. This will be quite intelligible to billiard players. 

5. Judging the Strength. 

Next to aiming correctly and striking truly, the most 
important thing is to be able to send a ball the exact 
'distance required, or to "judge the strength " correctly. 
For example, sometimes it is a matter of indifference 
how hard a ball be roqueted, so that it be hit ; at other 
dmes it is desirable that the touch of the roqueting 
ball should scarcely disturb it ; occasionally the striker 
<iesigns that his own ball shall lie close to his partner's, 
if he do not actually hit it ; or, shooting at the player, 
he knows that if he miss,' his ball must travel on to 
the distant boundary, or stop in mid-ground near his 
partner. In like manner, the strength with which a 
3ioop is run, or a peg hit, is oflea of ^^a.\.\sss^^'tfc«ss:5t.^ 
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The value and importance in all croquet-strokes of a 
correct judgment of strength, always very great, are 
greater than ever now, since the introduction of the 
Dead Boundary Law. 

The distance a ball, or balls, will go when struck, 
depends' upon the strength of the blow, and the 
strength (or resistance) of the ground. 

The relative strength of blow required to send a 
ball, or balls, any given distance, must be noticed 
throughout all play, and made the subject of a special 
practice, both of shots and croquet-strokes. The best 
plan is to take an object — such as a hoop, peg, or 
ball — and first endeavour to judge the strength from 
various distances with one ball, and make it lie as 
near as possible to the object aimed at; and then 
practise with two, in the various croquet-strokes, trying 
first to send one ball clost to the object, and then the 
other, and finally judging the strength with both. 

The strength of the ground is the resistance or 
opposition offered by the friction of its surface to the 
passage of the ball, and varies according to the con- 
figuration, material, and condition of the lawn. A 
blow that would drive a ball a certain distance on a 
dead level, would inevitably send it a less or further 
distance on an upward or downward incline, which 
might be quite imperceptible to an unobservant 
player. As to the material and condition of the lawn, 
it may be of mossy, long, or sofl thick grass, wet, or 
much spotted with worm-casts, either of which would 
render it " heavy " — />., the resistance would be con- 
siderable ; if, on the other hand, it be uniformly covered 
with short, well-mown grass or clover, it will " play 
well ;" or if it be worn smooth and bare, sun-burnt, 
^ or from any cause excessively dry, it will be ** light " 
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or "fast/* and require particularly nice use of the 
mallet But worst of all for judging the strength is 
the lawn which, either from bad construction, or from 
hard wear and ill-usage, is but a mere patchwork of 
such diflferent surfaces. 

It is plain, then, that he who would play with pre- 
cision and neatness, must not only study the working 
of his own muscles, and the driving power of his 
mallet, but must also scrutinise the lawn he has to 
play upon, and observe the changes in its condition 
which Sim or shower may produce. 

THE DEAD BOUNDARY. 

No work on modem Croquet can be considered 
complete which does not give an account of the 
history, object, and working of the Dead Boundary 
Law, which is one of its best features. I will, there- 
fore, proceed now to do so, as the remarks just made 
on Judging the Strength make this place especially 
fitting. 

When the great improvement in play, consequent 
upon the introduction of the heavy mallet, began to 
show itself, it was found that the " attack" was a great 
deal too strong for the " defence." In other words, that 
the player who was " in," and had the command of the 
balls, had it all his own way ; so much so, that, if an 
average player, he was almost certain of winning the 
game ; while his adversary, who was " out," had very 
little chance, having nothing to bring him in but long 
shots, and very few even of them, for the player who 
was " in " made two or three long breaks, and won, not 
staying to be shot at 

It was perceived that this imdue superiority of the 
attack would, if unchecked, eventually be thft rviis^^^^ 
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the game ; for the play being all on one side, half of 
the players would have no hope of victory, and the 
other half would be almost certain to get it, but it 
would not be worth having. 

The attention, therefore, of those interested in the 
future of the game, was directed towards the discovery 
of means for checking the winning player's career. 
It was observed that the power of making long breaks 
was the principal advantage in his hands ; that they 
were not sufficiently difficult to make ; and that the 
over-facility with which they 'could be made arose 
•chiefly from the large size of the hoops, the easiness 
of the settings, and the ease and safety with which all 
the balls could be picked up and made use of in the 
break — for it is very much ieasier to make a break 
with several balls to play upon, than with only one 
or two. 

The first t\^o of these objectionable facilities were 
-easily obviated by reducing the width of the hoops 
and by the adoption of more difficult settings, such as 
the " Cavendish," or No. 2, and later, the " Hale,'* or 
No. 3. 

But the third required much more consideration 
t)efore a remedy was found. In the old game, when, 
as was almost always the case after the " out " player's 
unsuccessful long shot, the ball which the " in " player 
wanted lay at the boundary, he could get near to it with 
the greatest ease, for all he had to do when going 
-down to a ball so placed, was to hit his ball in the 
take-off, or other croquet-stroke, as hard as he could, 
and it was certain to go off the ground somewhere 
near the ball he wished to go to, often going a tremen- 
-dous distance past the boundary, quite out of the 
S^me. It was then brought back for him, and placed 
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three fijet within the boundary line, close to the ball 
he had played for, which he then proceeded to roquet 
and make use of. 

It will be observed that no judgment of strength 
whatever was required ; all he had to do was to hit 
hard somewhere in the right direction — ^he was then 
certain of being able to roquet the ball This was- 
manifestly an incongniity, for if the ball had been in 
the middle of the ground, instead of at the boundary,, 
the player would have had to judge the strength to get 
near it. In all other croquet-strokes, the player must 
judge the strength in order to reap any advantage from 
the stroke. Why should a special facility for attack 
be given to the winning player, when the defending 
side has played away to the boundar}' to escape him ? 
In all other croquet-strokes, advantage duly rewards 
skill in judging the strength, but in this case a still 
greater benefit accrued to the striker from rough play, 
for which neither skill nor judgment was required. 

By this ease with which balls at the boundary could 
be picked up and made use of, immense facilities were 
given to the attacking player for making long breaks. 
To remedy this glaring defect in the game, the Dead 
Boundary Law was proposed, and, after a year's trial, 
embodied, by an almost unanimous vote, in the 
Conference Code of Laws. 

This Law enacts, that if, in taking the croquet, either 
the striker^ s own ball or the ball croqueted goes off the 
ground, the striker loses the remainder of his turn. 
The striker is thus made to judge the strength when 
going to the boundary, even more accurately than in 
other croquet-strokes, or else pay the penalty, not only 
by losing his turn, but by frequently giving great help 
to the adversary whom he has ^>3lism^^. 'Ws^s*^ ^^\- 
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only is the "attack" limited, but the "defence" is 
directly strengthened ; and from the removal of one of 
the greatest defects of the game has arisen one of the 
best and most interesting features of modem Croquet, 
namely, the necessity for good judgment of strength. 

It is said that there is still an incongruity left, as a 
l)all can be sent off the ground in a roquet-stroke, or 
when running a hoop, without incurring any penalty. 
But the cases are hardly similar ; and as croquet lawns 
are not so smooth as billiard tables, it is necessary, in 
shots, to strike the ball with a certain amount of 
force, in order to overcome the inequalities and un- 
evennesses of the groimd ; therefore, if one were com- 
pelled to play " dead strength " in all shots, they would 
most likely fail to hit, or to go through the hoop. So 
this so-called incongruity is retained for the present. 

With the introduction of the Dead Boundary came 
Finessing, or playing to the boundary out of the adver- 
sary's way, trusting to his failing to judge the strength 
correctly ; for, by either going too far and losing his 
turn, or not far enough and missing the roquet, he 
would be checked in his progress, and probably lose , 
the break. 

The Dead Boundary has had great influence on the 
Tactics of the game in many ways. It is especially 
suited to small grounds, and I recommiend all players 
who have not already done so, to try it, venturing at 
the same time to assert that on those lawns where 
this law does not prevail " Croquet " is not played, 
though scores may play at croquet 

THE LAWS OF CROQUET. 

m 

The Laws of Croquet are contained in what is called 
the '^ Conference Codey* from having been ^eltied at 
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a Conference of all the Croquet Clubs, held in London 
in January, 1870. It has been revised several times 
since then, by authority of the various Clubs ; and 
all the laws contained in it have been subjected 
to careful and repeated consideration by the best 
players. 

The Code is published by Messrs. De La Rue and 
Co., of Bunhill Row, London. They are, however, 
wholesale publishers, and a single copy of the Code 
cannot therefore be purchased direct from them, but 
may be obtained through any bookseller in the king- 
dom ; moreover, for the greater convenience of croquet 
players, the Code is now sold retail at the Field Office, 
346, Strand, London, W.C. The price of the Code 
is sixpence per copy. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the Con- 
ference Code is the best code of laws in existence, 
and as it is accepted by all the Clubs, and by most 
good players throughout the country, I must strongly 
advise all who are at present playing under other laws, 
to give them up immediately, as having no authority, 
or other than local influence. Those who still follow 
them will find themselves isolated before long, as the 
Conference Code is steadily supplanting all older and 
merely local laws. 

I must further ask those players who do use the 
Conference Code to endeavour, in the interests of uni- 
formity, to spread its use as much as possible ; for it 
is greatly against any game that there should be half- 
a-dozen, or more, ways of playing it ; and, therefore, 
the sooner the many varieties of rules are done away 
with, and one set acknowledged as supreme, the better 
for the game of Croquet. 

As the Conference Code is so e^sCt^ c^i\2!l\x:iai^^^"Ks^^ 
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is, moreover, copyright, I have not inserted any of the 
laws in this book ; it will, I think, suffice, if I direct 
attention to the principal improvements for which the 
Code is conspicuous : — 

1. Liberty is given ^ to use any mallet, and in any^ 
way, except as a billiard cue or mace. 

2. Each ball, at the commencement of the game^ 
when placed on the starting spot, and struck, is at 
once in play, whether it runs the first hoop or not 

3. " Tight" croquet is abolished. 

4. The question of pegging out is settled. A rover 
may be pegged out by the adversary, but only if he be 
a rover also. 

5. The dead boundary law, by which, if either ball 
touches the boundary in a croquet-stroke, the striker 
loses the rest of his turn. 



PART II. 
THEORETICAL. 



THE FIRST PRINCIPLES OF GOOD PLAY. 

There are certain general rules which may be ap- 
propriately termed the " first principles " of good play. 
A good player should not only know these, and 
which of them to follow when they conflict ; but also 
see when (as is sometimes the case) it is best not to 
follow any of them, but, for special reasons, to play a 
game which is contrary to their ruling. 

Principle i. — Keep your mun balls together^ and 
separate those of the adversary, 

' The importance of this principle can hardly be 
over-estimated; yet how often do we see the be- 
ginner ignoring it altogether ! ^Vhen he finishes 
his turn, he never thinks of his partner* at all, but 
places himself in front of his own hoop ! Or if he 
does think of his partner, at the utmost he places 
him in front of his hoop, and then runs away to his 
own. Does he expect his partner to make his 
hoops all alone, without any balls to help him ? And 
does he not perceive that his adversary, if he can get 

* The word "partner," both here, and wherever else it is 
used, is applied to the other ball of the side, whether there are 
two players on the side, or the same player takes the two balls. 
Thus Black is Blue's partner, whether the sams ^V^^x '^^Jsa^i'5» 
both Blue and Black, or not. 
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his balls together, will be able to come down and dis- 
place both his partner and himself? Surely the 
beginner will see, on considering the matter, that he 
must separate the adversary's balls, and so prevent 
him from making a roquet, and coming down and 
spoiling his (the beginner's) break ; that he must 
next place his partner at his hoop, and, finally, remain 
near, so as to help him to make his break. His part- 
ner, when he plays, makes his break, separates the 
adversary's balls, places his partner at his hoop, and 
remains near him. It is only by each partner helping 
the other, and by preventing the adverse partners from 
giving each other like mutual assistance, that one side 
can work round to the winning peg, and at the same 
time keep the adversary back. Moreover, it is im- 
possible for one ball alone to be so played as to make 
more than one or two points in each turn ; but if there 
be one or more balls to help, they may be so used 
that any number of points may be made, unless a 
failure in mere manual skill prevent it. This prin- 
ciple, which is the most important of all, should be 
read in conjunction with the two following, and the 
three together constitute the difference between merely 
knocking the balls about, and real Croquet 

Principle 2. — Do not send away the last flayer or 
** dead ball^^ but keep it in your game. 

Principle 3. — WJien you finish your turn^ send the 
dead ball to your partner^ and play your own to your 
partner's hoop ; or send the dead ball to your partner's 
hoopy and play your own to your partner. 

Many beginners, when the dead ball belongs to a 
S^ood player, feel inclined to sei\d \l a.vja.>/ ott once. No 
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greater mistake could be made. If the dead ball be 
sent away, the adversary can, at his next stroke, safely 
get his balls together, and they will then have to be 
separated by your partner, when he ought to be 
scoring points : but if the dead ball be properly kept 
in the game, that is, placed where it can be made use 
of in your own or your partner's break, the adversary 
will not be able to go to it (for that would be worse 
than useless to him, see Principle 5), but can only 
take a long shot, or finesse. Principle 3 is an extension 
of Principle 2. It is evident, that if the dead ball be 
at your partner's hoop, and your o^vn balls lie together, 
the adversary cannot go to it, for your partner, taking 
off from yoiu: ball, would go and separate the adver- 
sary and his partner immediately, and would also have 
all the balls to help him in his break. 

Principle 4. — When you are " ^///," do not play so 
as to give the adversary the dead hall — i. e. your own 
ball when its turn ceases; but choose those sJwts which^ 
if you miss, will take you most out of his game : or else 
finesse to some part of the boundary, whence it will be 
difficult for him to bring you into his game. 

If you shoot gently at any of the balls, so that you 
leave your ball in the adversary's game (where your ball 
will be of use to him in making his break), or shoot to 
a part of the ground whence he can bring you into his 
break with litde trouble, or in other words " give him 
the dead ball," he will probably make a long break, 
having got all the balls to help him in making it. 
Therefore if you shoot, it should be so that a miss will 
leave you at the boundary, far away fi:om the adver- 
sary's game. 

When there is no shot wTnicYv. \s ^^ tot ^^Vxsw*^'^ 
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way just described, it is generally the best play to 
finesse ; the adversary will then find it difficult to fetch 
you into his break, and may pass the boundary if he 
attempt to do so. Placing yourself at your own or 
your partner's hoop, when you are out, is only another 
way of giving the dead ball, because the adversary can 
take off -to pick you up without the risk of passing the 
boundary ; and in this futile move you have not even 
the chance of hitting, which there is in taking a long^ 
shot. 

Principle 5. — Never play up close to your partner 
when the adversary's balls are together^ unless your 
partner lie at the boundary^ far out of the adversary s 
game. 

This ought to be self-evident. The adversary 
having a ball near him, could take off to you, roquet 
your partner (his player), and get the rush on you (his 
dead ball) in any direction. Even when your partner 
is at the boundary, you sometimes run considerable 
risk in going to him, as the adversary, if he judge the 
strength correctly, can get the dead ball into his game 
very easily. Of course, if the adversary has no ball 
near him, and therefore cannot come down and sepa- 
rate you, you should go to your partner. 

Principle 6. — Make your break with three balls ta 
help^ rather than with two. 

The consideration upon which this principle (which 

is particularly applicable to No. 3 setting) is laid 

down, is, that a ball alone can make but one point, 

and the more balls the player has at command to 

roquet and croquet, the better his progress will 

be. You have been warned not to "give the 
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dead ball ;" the converse is equally to be observed 
— get it if possible, and use it to get others and to 
make points with. It is sometimes very difficult to 
bring this ball into the break, on account of the dead 
boundary, but in most cases it is well worth the trouble, 
the ease with which the break is made being an ample 
recompense. Still, though it it generally the best play 
to fetch all the balls into the break, sometimes, if great 
risk would be incurred in the attempt, it is best to 
make a tolerably certain one of a few points, with only 
two balls to help ; especially if you see your way to 
making use of the fourth ball, at a later stage of your 
break, in its present position, in which case it is hardly 
worth while to disturb it 

When making the turning peg, is a very good time 
for picking up the dead ball, it being much easier to 
xoU up to and make the peg, than to get into position 
for a hoop, from a long distance; for it often happens, 
when picking up balls, that the others have been 
roqueted already, and a point must therefore be made 
before they can be made use of again. 

Principle 7. — Do not play on the adversary's next 
player (the ^^ player'^) more than can he avoided^ and 
remember that the dead ball is not so safe a helper as 
jour partner, 

^ This principle is subject to considerable modifi- 
•cation, as it in some degree conflicts with the pre- 
•ceding one. Although caution is very desirable, and 
rashness to be avoided, yet it must not be forgotten 
that it is bad play to leave the adversary, if he be a 
^ood player, too many shots, for he is almost sure to 
hit sooner or later. Hence it is best, as a rule, to 
play a forward game, making use ol ^>(5cvfc\i^^\sv'^^ 
break, axid running a cerlam arc\o\rcv\. ol ^\^ ^^"^ "^^ 

Ik 
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sake of making a good number of points; for the 
longer the breaks are, and consequently the fewer 
shots the adversary has, the more chance there is of 
winning the game. But, on the other hand, when a 
player finds himself not playing with sufficient certainty, 
he should play more cautiously, and, adopting the 
principle here laid down, should avoid making hoops, 
on the player, send him away to a safe distance, and 
make as many points as possible off his partner and the 
dead ball. With No. 3 setting, the player is generally 
* kept in the break, but it need only be used for making 
one or two hoops, and those comer ones, where it may 
be left away from the other balls, if a good position be 
not obtained. 

The player should also remember that playing on 
the dead ball has some risk, if his partner be a long 
way off; for in that case, if he break down, the adver- 
sary is almost certain to get his balls together. But as 
I have said before, it is worth risking something for 
the sake of a good break ; and the amount of risk that 
may be run depends largely upon the play of the 
adversary. 

Principle 8. — When about to finish your turn, place 
the bails so that the ^^ player " is wired from them all, 
or from those at which he 7vould be most likely to shoot p 
or if you cannot wire the balls , send the ^^ player" as far 
away a^ possible^ and take care not to leave any of the 
balls so close together as to give him a ** double shot J* 

It is useless to wire a ball from the player, if another 

ball, one at which he would be more hkely to shoot, 

is left unwired or " open." It is bad play to give the 

adversary a double shot, for many players who are but 

moderately good *shots at a single ball, are almost 

certain to hit the larger target In somt cas^^,\vo7i- 
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ever, when it is wished to draw the adversary away 
from playing the proper game, it is admissible to give 
a double shot as a " tice,'' so as to tempt him to shoot 
where his missing would give you the dead ball 

Prinxiple 9. — When you are unlikely to make or 
continue a break with your own ball, play to lay the 
break for your partner, . 

When one or two doubtful and risky strokes 
would result, if successful, in a long break, it is 
worth while trying for it : but when, from the posi- 
tion of the balls, it is evident that no good break 
would ensue, even if those strokes were to succeed, 
the best play is to lay as good a break as possible 
for your partner ; for keeping the break on your side 
is worth more than the chance of a point or two. 
Your game is to leave your partner a ball to play on, 
and another at his hoop, or a rush to his hoop, and a 
ball at his next hoop but one ; or lay him a break in 
some other equally effective way. It is of great im- 
portance to know when to continue your own break, 
and when to leave off and play your partner's game. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYER WHO IS 
" IN," AND HAS THE BREAK. 

1. Before you make your next point in your break, 
always provide, if possible, for your next point but 
one, either by sending a ball forward to help you 
there, or by arranging a rush to it from the point you 
are about to make. 

2. Never leave a ball behind in the break, if it can 
be avoided, except for special reasons (see page 68). 

3. Do not let the balls you are playing on in your 
break get too close together, ox ^om ^n'^ ^^\. \a:^^ 
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sufficient room to make the stop or splitting strokes 
you may require (see pages 69 and 74). 

4. Always prefer a rush to your hoop, to a long 
rolling stroke to it. It is often worth while going 
some distance out of the way, on the chance of getting 
a rush. 

5. Do not, as a rule, especially with narrow hoops, 
attempt to put your partner through his hoop, if his 
hoop be the same as yours — you are very likely to 
overrun the hoop yourself, or to get the balls into a 
bad position for continuing the break. 

6. When, in making your break, you find that you 
must make a long rolling stroke to position yourself 
for your hoop, or that very accurate judgment of 
strength is required, in order to continue your break, 
it is time to consider whether it be not expedient to 
pass the break to your partner. But when it happens 
that, if you failed to roll up to your hoop, you would 
leave the ball you are playing on conveniently placed 
for your partner's break, you should try the roll up, 
and return to your partner in the event of failure. 

7. It is weU to remember that, when there are two 
balls together anywhere, a player can, by coming 
down and roqueting one of them, get the rush on the 
other to any part of the ground he likes, and so can 
be certain of great help towards making at least one 
point Thus, in fig. i, page 60, Red and Yellow are 
close together, and Blue, by taking off from Black to 
them, roqueting Red, and getting behind Yellow, can 
rush it in any direction he likes. See also Principle 5. 
It is easier to rush your helping ball close to your 
hoop from a long distance, than to position yourself 
by a rolling stroke from a comparatively short one, 

especially when not straight in front of the hoop; 
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therefore, if the two other balls are together, and you 
have a doubtful roll to your hoop, you should not 
•attempt it, but go off to them, and get a rush to your 
hoop on the safe ball. 

8. The best place to wire the player, when finishing 
the game, is, in No. 3 setting, either at hoops 3 to go 
out or I back, or else close to the turning peg. If 
the player be close to the latter, all balls placed in the 
-centre line of the ground will be protected from him. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO THE PLAYER WHO IS 

" OUT." 

As a general rule it is best to shoot — 

1. When the three other balls are all together at 
the boundary. For if the four balls are together at 
the boundary, the adversary cannot make a break, 
except with great difficulty. 

2. When the three other balls, and generally when 
two of them, are in the middle of the ground ; but you 
must go hard enough to go to the boundary if you miss. 

3. At yout partner, when he is at the boundary, 
out of the adversary's line of play, and when the latter 
either is likely to miss his partner, or will have a long 
take-off to separate you. 

4. At any ball which you have a reasonable chance 
of hitting. Ten yards is considered by many to be 
the distance within which, if you are a good shot, you 
ought to feel tolerably certain of hitting. 

5. At a double shot which you are likely to hit. 

6. At any ball or balls in such a position that, if 
you miss, you will go to the boundary at a spot whence 
the adversary cannot bring you into his break wvtKcs^s^. 
some difficulty, and risk o£ i^ass^i^xJcv^XiWXsA^asc^* 
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In all other cases, the presumption is, finesse to the 
boundary, out of the adversary's way. 

ILLUSTRATIVE GAME. 

I WILL now endeavour to illustrate the application 
in practice of the principles and instructions just given, 
and for this purpose will give a description (with dia- 
grams) of a complete game, commenting on the tactics 
adopted. The reader will thus be able to learn how 
to open the game, pick up, make, and lay the break, 
wire the adversary, and finish the game. A few ex- 
amples of what to do when " out " are also shown. 

The diagrams are not to scale ; if they were, the 
balls and hoops would be mere specks, and the play 
would have to be examined with a microscope. I 
hope, however, that they are correct enough for prac- 
tical purposes, and will assist the learner to play the 
game on the lawn itself. As the reader is supposed to 
be able to make all the ordinary strokes described in 
Part L, I have confined myself to indicating the spots 
to which the balls are sent, and the directions taken 
by them in the principal croquet-strokes. These are 
supposed to be made with a 3ilb. mallet; but the 
weight of the mallet will only make a few yards differ- 
ence in the various croquet-strokes ; the centre ball, 
for instance, being a little nearer, or a little further,; 
than the exact centre of the ground, according as each 
player can best make stop or rolling strokes. 

The game is played with No. 3 setting (see page 18), 

and with four balls, Blue, Red, Black, and Yellow.* 

The large coloured circles represent the balls at the 

beginning of each figure. Each coloured dot indi- 

cates the spot to which each ball of a like colour is 
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subsequently sent, the numbers attached showing the- 
successive positions. In the croquet-strokes, which 
are distinguished by little mallets, I have, for the sake 
of clearness, shown only the non-striker's ball, oflT 
which the croquet is taken. Thus, in fig. i, there 
ought t© be a blue dot touching Black, when the take- 
off to Blu.1 is made. I have only marked the posi- 
tion of the striker's ball when placed for a rush, or other 
important stroke, and have omitted most of the very 
small strokes. Thus, in fig. 3, where Red has just 
roqueted Black at Blk.', and goes by a splitting 
stroke to Blue at Blu.-; if every little stroke were: 
shown, there would be a red dot touching Black, a red 
dot near Blue, then the roquet of Blue by Red, thea. 
the httle splitting stroke, and then a red dot in front. 
of the hoop ; all easy strokes and positions, which* 
there would be no use in showing. I mention this, 
because, at first sight, there may appear a want of 
sequence in the strokes shown in the diagrams. 

The large circles, showing the positions of the balls, 
at the beginning of each figure, will be called by the 
names of the respective balls, thus : Blue, Red, Black,. 
Yellow. The numbered dots, showing the subsequent 
play, will, for the sake of brevity, be distinguished by 
abbreviations with numerals attached, thus : Blu.*, 
Red ^, Blk.^, Yel."* The reader is recommended tcx 
read the descriptions of all the figures first; he will 
then be the better able to understand the commentary 
upon them. With this explanation, which I hope wilL 
be found sufficient, I will proceed to the game. 

Fig. I. 

Description. — The four balls all run the first hoop, and 
play to Blue, Red, Black, and Yellow res^ectvs^Vj, BVui% 
/^7w;— Roquets Black— Takes off \.o "K^xx^— '^'o^a^'eX&^^^i^— 
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Takes off to Blu.^— Rushes Yellow to near Black — Sends Yellow 
to Yel.' — Goes himself to Blu.^. RecTs turn: — Finesses, 
remaining where he is, at Red. Blades turn .-—Rushes Yellow 
to Yel.2— Takes off to and roquets Blue at Blu.^— Makes a 
stop splitting stroke, sending Blue to Blu."*, and stopping in 
front of the hoop— Runs the hoop, going to Blk.' — Roquets 
Blue at Blu.** — Makes splitting stroke, sending Blue to Blu.*', 
and going to Blk.^— Rushes Yellow to Yel.^ 

Commentary. — The subject of Openings is one of 
some moment, for, with good players, the first break 
may make considerable difference in the game. The 
balls being placed only a foot from the first hoop, 
Tunning it is, of course, almost a certainty, and the 
question is, where to go to afterwards ? Blue, the first 
ball, has several courses open to him. He might play 
up to the boundary beyond the turning peg. But this 
would be rather a dangerous opening for the first ball, 
if the adversary be a good player, for if Black, Blue's 
partner, misses him, the fourth ball, Yellow, might 
run up near, and have two balls to shoot at. Blue 
might go to the left-hand comer, where Red goes in 
this game; but this also has the disadvantage of pro- 
bably giving the fourth ball a double shot, if Black 
misses. Blue might play to the right-hand comer, 
either at the top or bottom of the ground ; but he 
would not have such a good command of the ground 
as in what is, in my opinion, the best opening for the 
first ball — namely, to play to the middle of the right- 
hand boundary, to Blue. This commands, almost 
equally well, any spot on the ground to which Red 
may go. 

The best opening for Red, the second ball, if Blue 

have played to Blue, is to play to the left-hand 

comer, behind the hisi hoop, to Red ; for Black will 




To face page 60. 
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probably not dare to shoot at Red, there being only 
a single ball ; Red's partner Yellow will then have a 
chance of hitting, and so getting the break. If Blue 
have already occupied this comer, Red must either 
play to the right-hand boundary, or to the boundary 
beyond the turning peg. The latter is not a bad 
opening for the second ball; for if the third ball. 
Black, attempts to run up, he is not very likely to get 
near enough to have a sufficiently good chance of 
hitting, and would, therefore, go to his partner. Blue ; 
while Yellow has the chance of getting near to ^nd 
hitting his partner. Red. The best thing for the third 
ball. Black, to do, is to go to his partner, Blue. At 
the beginning of a game, Blue is very likely to misjudge 
the strength; therefore it is generally .best for the 
fourth ball. Yellow, to go to his partner. Red ; though, 
if there be a reasonable chance of getting the break, 
Yellow may risk something for it Many players try to 
make the second hoop in the first turn ; but it is seldom 
worth the risk of losing the*break, which is incurred. 

Turning to the game, Blue, in accordance with 
Principle i, goes to separate Red and Yellow. It 
will be observed that he roquets the player. Red, 
first, so as to leave it there out of the way, and rush 
the dead ball, Yellow, into his game. (Principle 2.) 
He might have rushed it to his hoop (the second), and 
tried a break for himself ; but having no ball at his 
next hoop but one, he would be unlikely to make 
more than one point ; even if he did make the third 
hoop, he would not have at all a good break. So, 
mindful of Principle 9, he lays the break for his 
partner, Black, giving him a rush on the dead ball to 
, his next hoop but one, and going himself to his ba<:s^« 
(Principle 3.) 
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Red's turn, — It is often a difficult question ^whether 
to shoot or finesse. But let us look at this case by the 
light of Principle 4. It will be seen that if Red shoot 
at Blue and miss, Black will get all the balls into his 
break, as he will rush Yellow to the third hoop, and 
take off to Red ; and if he shoot at Black and Yellow 
-and miss, Black will also be abte to bring them into 
his break, though not quite so easily, by rushing 
Yellow to the third hoop, taking off back again to Red, 
and splitting it towards the middle of the ground, and 
liis own ball to Blue at the second hoop. Red, there- 
fore, thinking himself unlikely to hit, finesses, remain- 
ing out of Black's game, at Red. Observe the effect 
of this on Black's break. 

BlacHs turn. — Black is obliged to make his break 
with only two balls to help, and to leave the picking 
up of the dead ball. Red, until he has made hoop 3 to 
peg, and it is rather a difficult operation even then. 
He accordingly rushes Yellow to his next hoop but 
one (the third), and takes off to his hoop (the second), 
where his partner, Blue, had placed himself in- 
obedience to Principle 3. Having made the hoop, he 
sends BJue, by a difficult splitting stroke, to his next 
hoop but one (3 to peg), going himself to his hoop (the 
third), where he had previously placed Yellow. It 
will be seen that the grand principle of making a 
break is to provide for your next hoop but one, before 
you make your next. (Instructions to the player who 
is "in," No. i.) If, after each point is made, the ball 
which has been used is sent forward to the next point 
but one, you will always find a ball ready for you at 
your hoop. Often, as will be seen further on, when 
the next but one is already provided fox, lYv^ Xi^D^ VajsX 
j vsed to make a hoop with is sent forwaxd \)cvt^^ ox 
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four points ahead. It is only by forethought like this, 
and by carefully considering how every point, even up 
to the last, must be provided for, that a long break can 
be made. A pottering " point to point " game, only 
thinking of the next point, and leaving the making of 
those ahead to the chance " turning up " of a helping 
ball, will never produce long breaks — it may answer 
very well for a time, and against a downright bad 
player ; but with good players, it will soon be found 
that it is the long break that " pays " the best. More 
points can be made in five minutes in a properly played 
break, than in half-an-hour, when everything, save the 
next point alone, is consigned to oblivion. 

Returning to Black's break, he has, it will be 

> observed, placed himself carefully at Blk.^, having 
a rush on Yellow to the front of the hoop. This 
he does, because it is so much easier to position 
yourself for a hoop, when the ball you are using is in 
front of the hoop, than when it is at the side or at 
the back. It is true that every foot nearer to the 
hoop makes it easier to get into position and run 
it ; but it is better to be some little distance in front, 
than a less distance from the hoop on either side. 
The reason of this is obvious on a little consideration. 
It is the attention paid to all these minutiae, that 
makes the break, when played by a good player, seem 
50 easy — a good player ought not, in the break, to have 
to make a roquet, or a roll up to a hoop, at a longer 
•distance than two or three yards. A neat style of play 
should be practised, and it will soon be found just as 
•ealsy to get on the right side of a ball, as on the 
wrong side. This frequenlly itvake^ ^^ ^^^x^okr. 
between an easy and a diffvcuVX. "bi^i^K., ^^^^^^>s^^ 

Tiext stroke, in Fig. 2.) 
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Fig. 2. 
Description. — BlacJ^s turn continued: — Black makes a stop- 
stroke, sending Yellow to Yel.S and stopping in front of the 
hoop — Runs it, going to Blk.^ — Roquets Yellow at Yel.* — 
Makes a passing stroke, sending Yellow to Yel.^, and going 
. to Blk.^ — Shoots at Blue, but misses, and lies at Blk.* 
Yellow'' s turn : — Roquets Blue at Blue — Makes splitting stroke, 
sending Blue against the wire (but it glances off to Blu.^), and 
going to Yel.' — Rushes Black to near Blk.^ — Takes off, sending- 
Black to Blk."*, and going to near Yel.* — Places himself at Yel.* 
Blue's turn : — Shoots at Red and Yellow, but misses, and lies 
at Blu.2 Red's /wr« .-—Rushes Yellow to Yel.*— Takes or 
to near Blue at Blu.^ — Roquets Blue — Makes a splitting stroke, 
sending Blue to Blu.', and going to Red.^ 

Commentary. — Black, when running the hoop, 
pught to stop behind Yellow at Yel.\ and rush it 
down to his next hoop but one (2 to peg) ; he then 
could take off to his hoop, and continue his break. 
But he goes a few inches too far, to Blk.^, losing the 
rush on Yellow ; he is obliged, therefore, to try a diffi- 
cult passing stroke, in which he fails, his own ball 
stopping about six yards short of Blue. This being 
rather an uncertain distance for Black (as is often the 
case, even with good players), he misses. Now this 
loss of break, and, as it turns out, of the game, re- 
sults, primarily, from Black going a few inches too 
far in running the third hoop, which just made the 
difference between two easy strokes and one difficult 
stroke. 

Yellow's turn, — The question now is, what ought 

Yellow to do ? He is about eight yards . from Blue, 

and Blue is about five yards from Black. So if he 

went to his partner, Red, Blue would be almost 

certain to roquet Black, roll him do\\ii \.o "S^^^ ^xv^ 

Vellow, and lay a good break for Yvvm. liX^Wow ^e^^ 
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not so near to Blue, his best game would be to finesse 
to the upper right-hand corner of the ground, beyohd 
the third hoop, and thus cramp the adversary's game, 
for he could neither make, nor lay for his partner, a 
good break, without great difficulty. But Yellow is 
confident of hitting, so he shoots at Blue, and roquets 
him. Then, in accordance with Principle 8, he tries 
to wire the player. Blue, but fails. By the same 
stroke he has got the rush on Black, the dead ball, to 
his partner's hoop (the second), having determined to' 
play his partner's game (Principle 9). He has rushed 
Black to near the second hoop, and is for that hoop 
himself; but he is not in front, and not very near,' 
and moreover, he has no ball at the third hoop (his 
next but one) ; so he declines the hoop, leaves Black 
in front of the second hoop, and gives his partner. 
Red, a rush to the third, by placing himself at Yel*. 
Yellow here gives Blue a " tice," by leaving him a- 
double shot, to entice him from finessing. It might 
perhaps have been better for Yellow to place the two 
balls higher up on the left-hand boundary, nearer the 
second hoop ; but Blue, having a longer shot, might 
then have preferred to finesse. 

Blu£s turn, — Perhaps Blue's best game would be 
to finesse to the corner near him, and so compel Red 
to make three hoops before he could well pick up the . 
dead ball; but he is tempted by the double shot. 
-Certainly, if he hits, he has a tolerably good break 
with two balls, having one at his hoop, and being able 
to rush another to his next but one. 

Red's turn, — Red now sets to work to pick- up his 
break — the way this is done, and Bje.^iJ^Vrt^^!^';^^- 
gether, should be particularly stvi^v^^Xyj ^^'^^'©sssNex. 
By one ox two difficult strokes, ^^^^l cotn^xxs. "^^^ 
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break, which at first sight appears rather unpromising, 
into a splendid one, with all the balls to help. He 
begins by making Yellow his " centre ball ; " he then 
sends Blue to his next hoop but one (the third), and 
goes to Black, which Yellow had previously left at the 
second hoop. Before we proceed to describe Fig. 3, 
we will pause for a few foments, to examine this 
break which Red has just picked up for himself. 

When the No. 3 setting was first used, it was con- 
sidered to be a most difficult one, owing to the long 
distances between most of the hoops, and the peculiar 
order in which they are run. And it certainly is so, 
compared with the older settings, when the break is 
made with only two balls to help ; but by bringing 
all the balls into what is called the ** centre ball break," 
which we now have before us, the difficulties of the 
setting can be completely conquered, and breaks of 
any length made with comparative ease. The credit 
of enunciating the principles of this most scientific use 
of the balls is due to Mr. Lillie. In Red^s break, it 
will be seen that, after making the second hoop off 
Black, he sends it across to his next hoop but one (3 
to peg) stopping himself near the centre ball. Yellow. 
He then takes off to Blue, which he had previously 
placed at the third hoop. The centre ball is not used 
as such, while the two hoops in the middle of the 
ground are being made ; so the fourth ball (usually the 
player) is sent forward to hoop 2 back, to provide for 
the resumption of the centre ball break after the turn- 
ing peg is made. When the turning peg has been 
made, and the four comer hoops have to be taken in 
succession, the centre ball is again made use of, the 
ball off which the peg is made being sent to the middle 
of the ground fox this purpose. The ball used at 
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hoop I back is sent across to 3 back, and that used 
at hoop 2 back is sent across to 3 to go out ; the 
centre ball being stopped at, and taken off from, 
each time, by the player's own ball. The player is 
advised to practise Uie centre ball break often, placing 
a ball at his next hoop, another at his next but one, 
and the third in the middle of the ground, as a centre 
ball ; then trying how many points he can make with 
his own ball, without breaking down. 

FiGi 3. 

Description. — Red^s turn continued: — Red roquets Black — 
Makes the hoop, and roquets Black again at Blk. ^ — Makes a 
stop stroke, sending Black to Blk. *, and stopping near Yellow 
at Yellow — Roquets Yellow — ^Takes off, sending Yellow to 
Yel.^, and going to Red^ — Roquets Blue, makes the hoop, 
and roquets Blue again at Blu.^— Makes a splitting stroke, 
sending Blue to Blu. -, and going to Yellow at Yel. ^ — Roquets 
Yellow, and takes off to Red^ — Roquets Black at Blk. 2, makes 
the hoop, and roquets Black again at Blk. ^ — Makes a splitting 
stroke, sending Black to Blk.*, and going to Blue at Blu.^ — 
Roquets Blue, and makes a stop stroke to get in front of the 
hoop. Blue being sent to Blu.^ — Runs the hoop, going to Red' 
— Roquets Blue at Blu. '—Makes a stop splitting stroke, sending 
Blue to Blu. S and stopping near Yellow at Yel. ^ — Roquets 
Yellow, makes the hoop, and roquets Yellow again at Yel.*^ 
— Makes a stop splitting stroke, sending Yellow to Yel. ', and 
going to Red"*. 

* 

Commentary. — Red, it will be observed, makes use 
of the centre ball exactly in the way just described, 
and each time that he takes off from it, he takes care 
to have a little rush to his hoop on the ball which he 
has previously placed there, thus not forgetting those 
minutiae which I have spoken oC b^lcyt^. ^ssv^sj^^x 
little detail may be noticed •. viVv^T^.'Sv'e^^ \s» x-^^ebcw^^*^^ 
n-om Yellow to the third hoo^, \v^ ^«^^^ ^^^"^^""^^ 
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nearer to hoop i to peg, to Yel.^, so as to make it: 
easier to position himself for that hoop — thus providing 
for a hoop which is three points ahead. 

After Red has made the third hoop, he sends Blue, 
the ball he has used, to his next but one (2 to peg)^ 
stopping again at Yellow; and after he has made hoop 
3 to peg off the player, Black, he sends it to hoop 2 
back, providing in this case for a hoop four points, 
ahead. Moreover, the player, at Blk.^, is some distance 
off, should Red break down in making the middle 
hoops. 

When making hoop 2 to peg. Red runs through too 
hard, going to Red^, nearer to Yellow at Yel.^, than ta 
Blue at Blu.^. Many beginners would now shoot at 
Yellow, and proceed with the break, leaving Blue 
behind ; but this would be bad play, for Red would 
then have to make three points off one ball. He ought 
to shoot at Blue, although it is further off than Yellow ; 
he can then send it forward to the peg, and make hoop. 
I to peg off Yellow, having both balls in his break. 
This is a very good illustration of No. 2 of the Instruc- 
tions to the player who is " in." Many novices also, 
when their hoop is in front, and a ball behind, shoot at 
the hoop, and consequently have no ball to use after 
they get through. They should shoot at the ball, and 
then position themselves for the hoop, sending the ball 
forward to make use of again, after the hoop is run. 
Leaving a ball behind in this way will often be found 
to have caused the loss of the break. 

After making hoop i to peg, and before making the 
peg, Red, of course, sends Yellow forward to hoop i 
back. 
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Fig. 4. 
Description. — Red'^s turn continued : — Red roquets Blue at 
Blue — Makes a little stop stroke, sending Blue towards Blu. *, 
tind stopping near the peg — Hits the pes — Rushes Blue to Blu. * 
— Makes a stop splitting stroke, sending Blue to Blu. ^, and 
•stopping at Red^ — Roquets Yellow, makes the lioop, and 
roquets Yellow again at Yel. ^ — Makes a stop stroke, sending 
Yellow to Yel. 2, and stopping near Blu. ^ — Roquets Blue, 
and takes off to Red*, sending Blue to Blu. ^ — Roquets Black at 
Black, makes the hoop, and roquets Black again at Blk. * — 
Makes a stop stroke, sending Black to Blk. 2, and stopping near 
•Blu. ^ — Roquets Blue, and takes off to Red' — Rushes Yellow to 
Yel. 3. 

Commentary. — Red, in preparing to make the 
turning peg, is careful to get Blue up beyond it ; he 
then hits the peg sharply, so as to rebound, and be 
able to rush Blue further towards the boundary, if neces- 
sary. Red has taken all this trouble to get Blue up 
beyond the peg, in order to have room to make a stop 
splitting stroke, by which to position Blue as the centre 
ball at Blu.^, and go himself to his hoop (ilback). See 
No. 3 of the Instructions to the player who is " in." 
in this case, if Blue had not been up beyond the peg, 
at Blu.\ but nearer to Yellow, Red would not have 
been able to send it to the centre of the ground, and, 
by the same stroke, stop sufficiently near to Yellow. 

Red might also have obtained a centre ball, by 
playing so as to rush Blue to the centre from the peg, 
instead of rushing it up towards the boundary and 
making a stop stroke, as described above ; he would 
then have taken off from Blue, at the centre, to Yellow. 

Whichever plan Red adopts, he now roquets Yellow 
at YELLOW, and proceeds with his break, using the 
centre ball. Blue, in the usual way. 

An example of forethougVil \^ ^qwcl vcL^^Ks&^^gssR.^ 
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when Red takes off from the centre ball, at Blu.^, to 
hoop 3 back, he sends it to Blu.^, more in the centre 
of the ground, and out of the w&y of hoop i to peg, 
which might interfere when he is taking off from the 
centre ball to hoop 3 to go out — thus looking forward 
to his next hoop but two. 

' Fig. 5. 

Description. — RecTs turn continued: — Red makes hoop 3 
back, and roquets Yellow again at Yel. * — Makes a rollings 
stroke, sending Yellow to Yel.', and going to Blue at Blue. 
— Roquets Blue, and takes off to Red* — Roquets Black, makes 
the hoop, and roquets Black again at Blk. * — Takes off to near 
Blue, sending Black against the hoop, at Blk.^ — Roquets 
Blue, and makes a stop splitting stroke, sending Blue to Blu. *, 
and going to Red' — Roquets Yellow at Yel.', makes the 
hoop, and roquets Yellow again at Yel. ^ — Makes a rolling 
stroke, sending Yellow to Yel.*, and going to Red' — Roquets 
Blue at Blu.\ and takes off to Red*, sending Blue to Blu.' — 
Places himself at Red*. Black* s turn: — Black plays to Blk.* 
Ycllcnd's turn : — ^Yellow makes the second hoop off Blue. 

Commentary. — Red is now thinking of the termi- 
nation of his break,. and how to lay a break for his 
partner. Yellow. So after making hoop 3 to go out, 
and when taking off to Blue, he contrives to stick the 
player. Black, against the hoop, so as to wire him for 
everything in the middle of the ground. Red must 
now decide whether he will make himself a rover or 
not. There are several things to be considered ; such 
as how many points his partner. Yellow, has to make, 
and how far advanced the adversary is, whether either 
of his balls is likely to become a rover* soon, and peg 
Red out. In this case, the adversary has ten points to 
make wilih one ball to become a rover, and twelve with 
the other. But, on the other hand, YeWoYi has twelve 
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points to make to become a rover, before the game can 
be won, and of course it is possible that he may break 
down in making them; and the adversary is supposed, in 
this case, to be a good player, and likely, if he gets in, 
to make a long break, become a rover, and peg Red 
out So Red wisely decides to decline the last hoop, 
and, after making hoop 2 to go out, proceeds to lay 
the break for Yellow. He does this by placing him 
near his hoop (the second), and leaving him a rush to 
it on Blue. He then places himself near the third 
hoop, at Red% taking care to be wired from Black. If 
Black be not sufficiently wired. Red, instead of play- 
ing thus, goes to him from Blue (leaving Blue near 
Yellow), and completes the wiring, remaining near the 
hoop as before. 

Red has now finished his break. He has not only 
made all the points he wished to, but has laid the 
break for his partner, giving him the dead ball to 
help him, and has wired the player for all the balls. 
Thus Principles i, 2, 3, 6, and 8 have been followed 
in this break. Principle 7 has also been observed as 
closely as was consistent with due attention to Prin- 
ciple 6. 

BlacUs turn, — Black cannot get away from the hoop 
against which Red has placed him, except to the right- 
hand side of the ground. He chooses Blk.^, as being 
most out of Yellow's game. It must be borne in mind, 
that it is impossible to finesse to any part of the 
ground, whence the adversary, supposing him to play 
fairly well, will not be able to bring the dead ball into 
his game at some period of his break, that is, if he con- 
tinue it long enough with only two balls to help. All 
that can be done, is to finesse to iVv^K. ^^ssx.^^^^^fc'^ 
will be most difficult for him to slccotci'^v^sv*^. 
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Yellow^ s turtu — Yellow makes the second hoop off 
the player, Blue. He now has to consider how he can 
fetch the dead ball, Black, into his break. Two ways 
of doing this are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 

Fig. 6. 

Description. — Yellow has made the third hoop off Red, and 
hoop 3 to peg off Blue, playing like Black did, or rather tried to 
do, in Fig. 2. Yellow now has Blue at hoop- 1 to peg, and Red 
at hoop 2 to peg : — He makes 2 to peg, and roquets Red again 
at Red^ — Makes a splitting stroke, sending Red to Red*, and 
going to Blue at Blue — Roquets Blue, and makes the hoop. 
Blue being sent to Blu. ^ — Roquets Red at Red' — Makes a 
splitting stroke, sending Red to Red^ and going to Yel.^ — 
Rushes Blue to Blu. 2 — Takes off to Black at Black— Roquets it, 
and makes a medium stroke, sending Black to Blk. *, and 
going to Yel. * — Hits the peg — Roquets Blue at Blu. * — Makes 
a stop stroke, sending Blue to Blu. **, and stopping near Red at 
Red* — Roquets Red, and takes off to Black at Blk. ^ 

Commentary. — By this method, the dead ball, Black, 
is not brought into the break until the turning peg is 
made, Yellow having only Red and Blue to help, till 
then. At hoop i to peg, Red and Blue are kept close 
together, so that Yellow can make Red his centre ball, 
and rush Blue to the peg. This is a case in which it 
is best not to send the balls forward, as usual, but to 
keep them together, in order to get a rush on one of 
them. By sending the croqueted ball to the right place, 
when rolling up to a hoop, and by a well-judged stroke 
through the hoop, a rush may often be obtained, which 
may be the saving of an almost lost break. In this 
case, had Red been sent forward to the peg, Yellow 
would have been unable to get a well-placed centre 
ball. After rushing Blue to the peg. Yellow takes off, 
^M^?u/ //Mng ity to Black; then, by a not very diffi- 
cult stroke, he sends Black to hoop 1 "back, sXop^Sx^^ 
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fiimself at the peg, which he now hits, and, roqueting 
Blue, sends it to hoop 2 back, making use of Red, at 
Red^, as his centre ball This shows a very neat way 
•of picking up a ball when making the turning peg, 
and I have inserted this figure for that reason. 

Fig. 7. 

Description. — Yellow has just made the second hoop off 
Blue : — He makes a splitting stroke, sending Blue to Blu. \ and 
$oing to Black, at Black — Roquets Black, and makes a stop 
:spsitting stroke, sending Black to Blk. ^, and stopping at 
Yel. ^ — Roquets Red at Red, makes the hoop, and roquets 
Red again at Red* — Makes a stop splitting stroke, sending Red 
to Red', and stopping near Blue at Blu.* — Roquets Blue, and 
makes a splitting stroke, sending Blue to Blu. •, and going to 
Yel. • — Roquets Black at Blk. \ makes the hoop, and roquets 
Black again at Blk.« — Makes a stop stroke, sending Black 
to Blk. \ and stopping near Red at Red'. 

Commentary. — By this method, which is, I think, 
the best, the dead ball, Black, is brought into the game 
at once, and the full benefit of having all the balls in 
the break is at once secured, no hoops, except the 
second, being made on the player, until hoop 2 back 
is reached. 

If the two rather difficult splitting strokes are suc- 
cessful, Blue will be at about the middle of the ground 
and Black at hoop 3 to peg. Then, after making the 
third hoop off Red, and sending Red to hoop 2 to peg, 
Yellow can easily split Blue from Blu.^ to hoop 2 back, 
going himself by the same stroke to his hoop (3 to 
peg), where Black is ready for him. All he has to 
<io now, after making that hoop, is to send Black for- 
ward to hoop I to peg; Red is placed ready for hini 
at 2 to peg. 

'By both these methods of fe\.c\vm%m^^ es.esv.^>a^^. 
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the player, Blue, is sent to hoop 2 back, which is the 
best place for him, as he can then easily be sent 
across to hoop 3 to go out,. ready to be wired there. 

By one or other of these ways, shown in Figs. 6 and 
7, Yellow proceeds with his centre ball break, making 
it in exactly the same way as Red did in the pre- 
vious figures. 

Fig. 8. 
Description. — Yellow* s turn continued: — Yellow has just 
made hoop 3 back off Black, rolled it to Black, roqueted Red at 
Red, and taken off to Yellow. He now roquets Blue at 
Blue — Makes the hoop, and roquets Blue again at Blu. ^ — 
Takes off to Yel.^, sending Blue against the hoop — Rushes 
Red to Red * — Makes a splitting stroke, sending Red to Red*, 
and going to near Black, at Black — Roquets Black, makes the 
hoop, and roquets Black again at Blk. ^ — Makes a stop splitting 
stroke, sending Black to Blk.«, and stopping at Yel.«-— 
Roquets Red at Red* (See Commentary, for description of the 
finish). Blu.*, Red', Blk.', and Yel. ', show the positions 
of the balls as laid for Red to finish, supposing that Yellow does 
not put him through the last hoop ; Yellow is now a rover. Red 
with a rush on Black to the last hoop, and Blue, the player, 
wired for all the balls, at Blu. s. 

Commentary. — ^As it is doubtful whether Yellow- 
will finish the game that turn, he takes care to wire 
the player. Blue, at hoop 3 to go out, as Red did. 
Yellow is now at Yel.^. No. 3 of the Instructions, 
to the player who is " in" applies very forcibly here. 
Yellow wants to place Red in front of the last hoop, 
and also to go to Black at hoop 3 to go out It is. 
evident that he cannot do this in one stroke fromi 
Red's present position at Red, so he rushes it to 
Red^, and by this means has sufficient room to make 
a splitting stroke, and send the two balls to the 
positions desired. 
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Having made hoop 2 to go out, and roqueted Black 
again, Yellow remembers that, after putting his partner, 
Red, through the last hoop, he will want to rush him 
down to the winning peg ; so he sends Black to Blk.^^ 
close to the last hoop,, stopping himself at YeL^, where 
he can rush Red at Red^ a little closer to the hoop. It 
able, he now puts Red through the last hoop by a stop 
stroke, and then goes through himself, taking care not 
to roquet Red ; roqueting Black now at Blk.^, he gets 
the ru^h on Red to the winning peg. When making 
this rush, care must be taken not to rush Red, against 
the peg, for then Yellow could not take the croquet, 
Red being pegged out, and would therefore lose the 
remainder of his turn. If Yellow avoids this danger, 
he croquets Red against the peg, then hits it himself,; 
and wins the game. 

It very often happens, however, especially with 
narrow hoops, that Red is not sufficiently in front of 
the last hoop for Yellow to be certain of putting him 
through ; in such a case, he should not make the at- 
tempt, but get through" himself, give Red a rush to the 
hoop Qn the dead ball, and go himself near the peg. 
All the balls should be wired from the player, Blue, 
and if necessary. Yellow should take off up to him for 
this purpose. An example of a well-laid finish is givea 
in this figure, where Red, Black, and Yellow are all 
wired from the player. Blue, which, in this case, is not 
stuck in hoop 3 to go out, but placed at Blu.^. As 
Blue cannot hit any of the balls (fw: even if he jumps 
over the hoop near him, the last ho6p will prevent 
him hitting). Red can rush Black to the front of the 
hoop, make it, rush Yellow near to the peg, and wia 
the game. 

liheside Red and Ye\\o\v m\\ V5K\3&\^N^^cfcv'^^ 
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game by 24 points (Blue having 13 to make and 
Black 11), which is a good number, the whole number 
of points in the game being 14 for each ball, or 28 
for each side. 

I have arranged this Illustrative Game so as to afford 
'examples of the principal cases occurring in actual 
play, the tactics which have been adopted being such 
as would, I think, be the best, under the circumstances, 
for fairly good players. Of course, as the circumstances 
of each game vary, so must the tactics be varied also, 
in order to obtain the full advantage derivable from 
the various positions in which the balls may be found 
at the beginning of each turn. But the First Principles 
of Play, and the Instructions given to the " in" and 
" out" players, as exemplified in this game, will hold 
,good for all but very exceptional cases. 



INFLUENCE OF BISQUES ON THE TACTICS. 

Bisques considerably influence the tactics of both 
rsides. On the side which gives the bisques, it is 
necessary to m^ke as long breaks as possible, pay 
rgreater attention to wiring the adversary, and exercise 
great caution in laying a break for your partner, lest it 
should also exactly suit the. adversary, who, by taking 
a bisque, would reap the benefit of your exertion. The 
longer the breaks are, the fewer turns, and conse- 
quently the fewer opportunities of taking his bisques, 
will the adversary have : and wiring his balls is the 
t>est way of deteriorating the value of his bisques to 
him ; for if his ball be stuck in a hoop, it will require 
one stroke to get out of the hoop, and if he takes his 
'bisque then, he will probably only liave a Yon^ sVvot. 
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To the side which receives the bisques, it is impor- 
tant to know how to take them to the best advantage. 
In general, the bisque should be used for making a 
break yourself, not for preventing the adversary making 
one, though in some cases, as when he is likely to win 
the game if he makes a good break, the bisque should 
be taken to prevent him doing so. It follows, there- 
fore, that the best time to take a bisque is when it 
will put into your hands a good break, laid by the 
adversary for his partner, but suited to the require- 
ments of your own side. The bisque may also be 
well spent when a good break can be picked up easily, 
or well laid for your partner, or in saving a good break 
when you break down in the middle of it. It is gene- 
rally good play to keep one bisque in reserve for the 
very end of the game, but they should not all be so 
kept, otherwise, if your adversary be a good player, 
you will probably have no chance of taking any of 
them. 

A bisque should be played for, />., a long shot 
should not be taken at random, with the idea of taking 
a bisque somehow if you miss, but it should be consi- 
dered, beforehand, whether it be a good opportunity, 
and which is the best ball to go to ; then the prelimi- 
nary shot should be played carefully and gently, so as 
to lie so near to the object ball that the bisque shot # 
may not be a risky one. You should aim carefully in 
the hope of hitting, and so saving the bisque. Of course, 
if the object ball lie on the boundary, you can shoot as 
hard as you like, endeavouring, at the same time, to 
hit, and so save the bisque. 

Example of how to take the Bisque, — Fig. i, page 60. 
Red's turn to play. Blue is at Blu.^, near Red's hoop^ 
Black as shown, and Yellow axXd>. \1'^'^^\:^^'5- 
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a bisque, he should go to Black and Yellow, not 
to Blue ; roquet Black, and rush Yellow to the third 
hoop, and, taking off to Blue, continue his break, 
picking up Black after making the third hoop. 



TACTICS FOR PARTNER GAMES. 

The tactics suitable when there is but one player on 
«ach side, require to be considerably modified when 
there are two. Even when the partners are equal, it 
will be felt that it is one thing to run risks and take 
liberties with your own position — another to do so 
when failure involves a friend's annoyance; so that 
the play in a partner game is necessarily not so dashing 
and forward, but less interesting and slower than when 
each player contends for himself alone. Still, a good 
game of four is often extremely interesting, and gives 
ample scope for head work, as well as for manual skill ; 
and I question whether Croquet affords many greater 
pleasures, than that experienced by a good player who 
is conscious of having, by his own exertions, led a 
weaker partner to victory. 

I will, therefore, briefly consider the characteristics 
of good partner play, as distinguished from the game 
between two players, of which I have hitherto gene- 
rally treated. 

When the partners on a side are about equal in play, 
the tactics of single-handed games may be followed 
very nearly, and each partner may play in his own 
way ; nevertheless, let him keep in mind that, if he 
lose the break through rashness, his partner will be 
the first to feel the misfortune. But it is very different 
when there is much inequality between the two 
partners. In such a case, the better player should 
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not get far ahead of bis partner, nor play his own 
game exclusively, but devote his energies chiefly to 
la3dng an easy break for his partner, and getting him 
on. For if the better player make long breaks, and 
Tun ahead, his partner will probably be disheartened 
at being left behind, get nervous and anxious about 
pushing on, and begin to play badly, or else too riskily, 
in the hope of overtaking the better player, and, as a 
consequence, will break down. On the other hand, 
if the better player be behind or for the same hoop 
as his partner, he can put the latter through his hoops 
with greater facility than if he himself, being ahead, 
could only roquet his partner once in each turn, ex- 
cept by going off to his hoop, making it, and coming 
back again. 'Moreover, the better player, if he fall 
behind, can pick up by a break at any time, which his 
partner, being less skilful, cannot so easily do. It 
follows from these considerations, that the attention of 
the side should principally be given to advancing the 
weaker player. 

When the weaker player gets the break, he should 
try to push on, but nevertheless play cautiously. If 
he only makes a point or two each turn, but leaves his 
partner the break at the end of it, the latter will be 
able to lay him another break, when he plays ; in this 
way both partners will advance, slowly but surely, 
never losing the break, and when the weaker player is 
all round, his partner, if behindhand, will make his 
break and finish the game. It will be seen that it is 
Tather an advantage than otherwise, to let the adver- 
saries' best player make long breaks and get ahead, 
so long as their weaker player is behindhand ; for till 
the latter gets on, they cannot win the game, and his 
too-forward partner will have dimin\itv^^\»s ^or^^x ^^ 
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helping him on. When there is a considerable differ- 
ence in play betweeii the partners on both sides, it is. 
often worth while, if you win the toss, to let your ad- 
versaries take the first shot, for then it can be so 
arranged that your best player plays before their best ;. 
otherwise, if the weaker player on your side be followed 
by their best player, the latter will be ready to take 
advantage of the former's blunders. 

In handicapped partner games, either playjer ca» 
take the bisques allowed to the side. It is generally 
an open question whether the better player should take 
them, to lay a break for his partner, or whether the 
latter should take them to pick up or save a break. 
As, however, the better player may be supposed to be 
more likely to hit long shots than the weaker one, it 
is perhaps most economical for the latter to take them^ 
though no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 

It is the best plan, in partner games, unless the 
partners are almost equal, for the best player to be 
" Captain," and take the direction, telling the other 
what to do. Long consultations between the partners 
should be avoided, as they tend to distract the player's 
attention. The " Captain " should find out his partner's 
powers as quickly as possible, and take care not to let 
him attempt anything beyond them ; it is a fault of 
many good players to expect too much of their 
partners. The partner should be allowed to play the 
game he is accustomed to as much as possible, and 
only interfered with when necessary. Teaching should 
not be attempted during the game — if directions be 
given for every little stroke, the partner will probably 
get confused, be put off his play, and fail ; whereas, if 
allowed to make the stroke in his own way, he will as 
probably succeed, and continue his break all right. 
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At all events, in the latter case, he will not be tempted 
to blame his " Captain " for the failure. 



SOME ADVICE TO PLAYERS. 

1. Never think too much of the difficulty of a 
stroke, when you have once resolved to make it. 
Even if, in your opinion, the game depends on that 
one effort, it should be played quite coolly, as if it 
were only an ordinary stroke in the game — and try to 
feel confident of your succeeding in it. 

2. Do not think of your practice, nor try experi- 
ments, when. playing an important game. Then^ all 
your energies and attention should be given to defeat- 
ing your adversary. But you should not omit to 
practise difficult strokes at other times, if necessary. 

3. Never be careless over any stroke, however in- 
significant or easy it may seem. Want of care over a 
very small stroke may lose the break, and therefore, 
possibly, the game. 

4. It is much more important to be able to make 
a good break, than a good shot. Many people can 
make good shots, but comparatively few can make 
good breaks. The break, therefore, should be prac- 
tised as much as possible. 

5. A game is never lost till it is won. If you morally 
give up the game, and think that the adversary is cer- 
tain to win, you will probably begin to shoot wildly, 
and, if you get in, will break down almost imme- 
diately. I have seen many a game won, even when 
the adversary had both balls rovers, and the other side 
had scarcely started. A lucky shot may retrieve 
the game, if followed up by steady "^^^^^ 
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6. It is a great advantage to know your adver- 
sary's powers, and general style of play. If he have 
great confidence in his shooting, wire him every 
time, and he will possibly soon get disheartened, 
and fall off in his shots. If he be bad at breaks, 
try to bother him as much as possible by finessing, 
which tends to deprive him of a ball, and to make 
him play on the player. If he be a bad judge of 
strength, compel him to come down to the boundary 
whenever you can. If he be fond of a double shot, give 
him a hollow one (/.<?., with the balls a foot or two 
apart), and " tice " him into giving you the dead balL 
In fact, put your adversary off his play by your play, 
if you can ; but take care that it is by fair play only, 
and by no extraneous means, that you endeavour to 
do so ; for, 

7. Croquet is a game which, like billiards, requires 
a steady aim and exact stroke, and, like chess (though 
in a minor degree), calculation and forethought. You 
should, therefore, avoid disturbing yourself, your 
partner, or your adversary, by your conversation or by 
observations on the play. Though the concentration 
of attention may well vary, according as it be a 
match, or merely a bit of play, to the result of which 
neither side attaches much importance; still, you 
should not let your adversary feel that your interrup- 
tions have spoilt his play ; and, above all, never talk 
to any player when he is making a stroke. 

Be as vivacious as you would be at a round game, 
if all are so agreed ; but when both sides intend real 
Croquet, play it with that quietness and reticence, the 
observance of which, at whist and billiards, does not 
expose those games to that charge of dulness and 
solemnity, which gushing penny-a-liners have brought 
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against Croquet, when pkyed for its own merits, and 
without an eye to the flirtation and claret-cup, consi- 
dered indispensable parts of it in those by-gone days, 
when Croquet had not developed into a pastime fit for 
men to think over. 

8. Never lose your temper. If you do, you will 
probably lose the ^game too. And when beaten, do 
not blame your mallet, or the ground, nor make 
Excuses of any kind — it is only a bad workman that 
abuses his tools. It is both annoying and unfair to 
the winner, to tell him that he won only because you 
" had a bad mallet," or " the ground was not good " 
or you were " not in good form ; " implying that your 
ill-fortune, rather than his skill, gave him the victory. 
On the other hand, the victor should not hurt the 
feelings of the vanquished player, by talking or boast- 
ing of his success. 

9. Always yield an unhesitating obedience to the 
decision of the umpire, even when you think he is 
mistaken ; and remember that his decision is final. 

Where there is no umpire or third person present 
to whom you can refer, the best plan, in case of dis- 
pute, is to toss up : this mode of settling the dispute 
is fair to both sides. Nothing is more likely to put 
you off your play, than a wrangle in the middle of your 
break. 

10. A player is not bound by the Laws to declare 
any error he may make. He cannot, therefore, be ex- 
pected to do so, especially when the game is of import- 
ance ; and if he does so, he puts a certain obligation 
on his adversary to do the same, whether it be in ac- 
cordance with the latter*s views, or not. The player 
and his adversary can, however, for the sake of mutual 

convenience, agree, before xVv^ ^^xcv^ ^QtK!KNKM:.^s»^Ns2fc 

Si 1. 
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declare errors made. In the absence of such an 
agreement, you can hardly, I think, be considered 
justified in taking advantage of any error of your ad- 
versary's, which you have not discovered yoursel£ 

It ought never to be forgotten that Croquet should 
be played as a pastime, and upon honour, not as a 
contest in which every possible advantage is to be 
taken of the adversary, and the fight won at any price. 
But as there are special laws for certain mistakes, it is 
both desirable and just that those mistakes should be 
dealt with exactly in accordance with those laws^ 
" good will " being their interpreter in all cases. 



APPENDIX. 



A. — Amusements connected with Croquet. 

1. Tlie Croquet Target^ or "Addition and Subtrac- 
tion," as it is also called, is made in the following 
way: — Eight hoops are placed side by side in a row, 
with a peg in the middle of the row \ the hoops should 
be close together, so that there is only the thickness 
of one wire between each opening. A target is some- 
times made on purpose, all in one piece. The players 
shoot at this target, ladies at 15 yards, and gentlemen 
at 20 yards ; though why this difference is made, I am 
^X a loss to imagine, for ladies are generally quite as 
good shots as gentlemen. Each player has four shots 
at the target. If the peg be hit, 9 is counted ; if the 
ball passes through the hoop next to the peg on either 
side, 7; through the next to that, 5; through the 
third, 3; and through the outermost hoop, i. If a 
wire be hit, and the ball pass through a hoop, that 
hoop is counted ; but if the ball do not pass through, 
it counts a number intermediate between those of the 
two adjoining hoops. Thus, if it hit the wire between 
hoops 7 and 5, 6 is counted If the outermost wire be 
hit, nothing is counted ; but if the ball go outside the 
target altogether, 5 is subtracted from the score ; hence 
the name, "Addition and Subtraction." The highest 
possible score in four shots is 36, or four pegs, and the 
lowest, minus 20, or four misses. The player who 
makes the highest score wins the first prize ; there is 
usually a second and third prize also. The entrance is 
generally sixpence or a shilling for four shots. 

2. The Break Prize. — In this, the player's ball is 
placed on the starting spot, and the three . other balls 
where he pleases. The player who makes the longest 
break wins. With No. 3 setting, the centre ball bteak. 
is almost always used. A.\ia.tvK\ca.^ ^rtt-al^^^'i-'^^^^ 
ISLtdy been introduced, m >n\vvc\v e-a-Ocv ^-^^^^ c»».v 
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as many bisques in the break as his handicap class 
entitles him to receive from a first-class player. 

3. The Taking' Off Prize, Invented by " Caven- 
dish." — To play this, which is an admirable test for 
judgment of strength, a ball is placed at each end of 
the ground, one yard within the boundary, and half- 
way between the peg and the comer hoop. The two 
balls are thus exactly opposite to each other, and, on . 
a full-sized ground, are 38 yards apart. Each player 
places his own ball in contact with one of these, and 
has to take off to the other and roquet it. If he 
succeeds in^ doing so, he takes off back again, and! 
continues taking* off backwards and forwards, until he 
passes the boundary in the take-off, or misses the roquet^ 
when his turn ceases. After each take-off and each 
roquet, the croqueted or roqueted ball must be replaced 
one yard from the point in the end boundary nearest \x> 
where the ball stops. Each roquet counts one, and the 
player who makes the largest number of roquets wii^s.. 

B. — Handicapping. 

The best way to handicap a number of players is to«i 
divide them into classes. Thus, Class i. is the highest- 
class, and gives i bisque to Class 11., 2 bisques to Class- 
in., and so on. Class 11. likewise gives i bisque to* 
Class III., and 2 bisques to Class iv., &c. 

In partner games, in which there are two players on 
each side, instead of one, the numbers of the classes or 
the two partners on each side are added together, and 
half the difference between the total numbers on eachi 
side will be the number of bisques given to the weaker 
side. If the difference be an odd number, the number 
of bisques is the nearest whole number greater thaa. 
half. This is the usual method,but frequently, especially . 
with players low down in the handicap list, the num-. 
ber of bisques given is very inadequate, and it might 
be a better handicap to give the whole difference,, 
instead of half. For example, A (Class i.) and C 
(Class il) play against B (Class 11.), and D (Class v.). 
Tfye sum of the classes of the side KC is t>, ^MoC 
-^ A 7. The whole difference, thetefoie, ^NO>M\i^ Ar» 
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and the half, 2, which would be the number of bisques 
received by the side B D. Three-quarters of the 
difference (3 in this case) might sometimes make a 
good handicap. 

There is a variety called Time Handicaps, in which, 
if the game be not concluded at the expiration of a 
given time, the player who is ahead wins. In these, only 
half the bisques can be taken, until both balls of the 
side that receives them have passed the turning peg. -■ 

For further information, and for the precise rules of 
handicapping, see " All England Croquet Club, Regu- 
lations for the Management of Prize Meetings," price 
sixpence. (Horace Cox, 346, Strand, London, W.C.) 

C. — Directions for Laying down a Croquet 

Ground. 

An authority on the subject sends me the following: 
The site selected for the ground should not be ex- 
posed to bleak winds, and yet, if possible, it should 
be high enough to afford a natural drainage. The 
subsoil on which the ground is made is of great im- 
portance — a gravelly or sandy substratum being far 
better than clay. When, as in clayey soils, the natural 
drainage is not sufficient, the ground should be drained 
with unglazed earthenware pipes, laid at least fifteen 
inches under the surface. They should be covered to 
a depth* of about three inches with stones, pots- 
herds, &c., and the earth above well rammed down. 
In levelling the ground, made earth should be avoided 
as much as possible, as it is almost sure to settle 
unequally ; therefore, if a site can be found that will 
require merely cutting away and removing, it should 
be preferred to one that will require an embankment 
to bring it to the proper level. If the subsoil be poor, 
the turf should not be placed directly on it, but on a 
layer of good earth some inches thick. 

The best time for commencing operations is in 
September or October, though sometimes work is not 
begun till the spring. 

Jf the ground is to be a\\ cuV\.m^, ^cs>\\sv'a:5 -^-^^^^^^^ 
to level it in this way. Drive *\ii a ^tMcsv^ ^x. ^^^s^^" 



va- 
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spot, then drive in others to the same level all over 
the ground, and not more than two yards from each 
other. In high ground you must scoop out basins to 
receive the stumps; they must all be accurately 
levelled with a spirit level. Now cut down and re- 
move the superfluous earth, testing the level between 
the stumps by a long straight-edge, rake the ground 
and remove all stones, &c, and take out the stumps, 
fiUing up the holes tightly with dry earth. You may 
now lay doi^Ti the turf. 

If some of the ground require embanking, or if a 
layer of good earth is to be spread over it, drive the 
stumps in as before, but so that their tops are at the 
intended permanent level of the ground. That part 
of the ground which requires only levelling down, 
should be cut away to some distance below the tops 
of the stumps. The whole surface should then be 
covered with earth to a level some inches above the 
tops of the stumps, well trodden down, raked, and 
corrected to the proper level by the long straight-edge. 
If you have but a few inches of made earth, you may 
lay down the turf at once \ but if the depth be great, 
it is wise to let the ground remain unturfed all the 
winter ; in which case your turf, if taken up in the 
autumn, should be laid down temporarily elsewhere, 
in order to keep it alive till the spring, when the 
ground may be re-levelled and the turf laid down. 

The turf you are going to use should be cut into 
strips one foot wide and three feet long, not more than 
an inch and a half thick, and of an even thickness 
throughout Directly the pieces are cut, they should 
be rolled up and deposited in a place shaded from the 
sun. Before laying down, each piece should be care- 
fully examined, and every speck of weed taken out — 
this is far better than waiting until the turf is laid, to 
extract the weeds. The pieces of turf should be laid 
from end to end of the ground in a line, each piece 
overlapping the one behind it by about an inch, and 
the end pieces should be pegged down. After each 
I/ne IS completed, the overlapping ends ^^vovild b^ 
li/ted up, and put down again so as noX. lo oved^-^ -^ 
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t>y this means the turf will be slightly compressed, and 
will fit quite tight, and never open at the joints. A 
^ood coating of finely sifted earth must now be spread 
over the lawn, and rammed into the crevices which 
will still remain in the direction of the length of the 
ground. The turf ^should be gently patted down with 
a broad wooden beater, but not thumped on or beaten 
heavily. In about a fortnight or more, according to 
the weather and the state of the turf, the ground may 
be rolled, but not too much. It will be fit to play on 
in a month or two. 

To keep a lawn in good order, it should often be 
weeded, and be dressed once a year. The spring is 
the best time. The first dressing should be of fine 
sifted earth (the poorer the better) or sand. After 
dressing, the ground should be smoothed and levelled 
by drawing a heavy plank along it ; this leaves the . 
«arth in the hollows, and removes it from the higher 
parts. When rain has washed in the first dressing, 
another should be given, in the same way. The grass, 
if poor, may then be dressed with fine leaf mould, in 
wluch a little guano or soot maybe mixed with advan- 
tage. This third dressing should be left on till some 
good showers have washed it nearly all in; it may then 
be swept off with a soft broom, and the summer 
rollings and mowings proceeded with. 

When grass or clover seed is sown, it should be 
before or with a dressing, and just before rain. The best 
remedy, however, for very bare patches on the lawn, 
is to take up the bare parts and lay down fresh turf. 



D. — Directions for "Flatting" Balls, etc. 

Take turpentine and gold size in equal proportions, 
and mix in a little pale driers. The colour should be 
given with ultramarine toned with the best white lead, 
for blue; the finest vermilion, "drop black,'* and 
•** lemon chrome,'* for red, black, and yellow respec- 
tively. One or two coats may be put on, aad '^^ssxv 
the balls are dry (which m\i\i^m^.teNVcwct'^«»'^«* 
should be varnished with the vet^ \>^^X. ccs^^^^ix^ 
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K — Croquet Parties. 

The best way to arrange a Croquet Party, is to 
divide the lawn, so that there may be one ground fit 
for a tolerably good game ; the rest being marked out 
into smaller grounds. Seats should be placed round 
the best ground, so that those who prefer it may sit 
and talk, and watch the good play exhibited. The 
hoops used should be wide enough to suit the majority 
of the players, but those on the best ground should be 
narrower than the others. 

When a sufficient number have arrived, four of the 
best players should be set to play a good game on the 
best ground. Four players, matched as evenly as pos- 
sible, should then be set to play on each of the smaller 
grounds : if there be but little room, eight can be 
placed on one ground, four beginning from each end. 

It is best to defer the arrangement of the sets until 
enough players are assembled, so that some selection 
may be made with regard to their respective powers f 
and as, in Croquet and garden parties, the pleasures of 
association are generally quite as much to be con- 
sidered as the particular interest of the game, the 
wishes of those who may desire to play together may 
then readily be met, without much injury to the game, 
by means of handicapping. This arranging and handi- 
capping may best be done by the host and hostess, if 
they themselves be practical croquet-players : if not, 
let some ami de la maison^ who understands both 
Croquet and human nature, be selected to act as master 
of the lawn and general referee for the time being. 

Each set of four players, except the selected players 

on the best ground, should only play half a game, /. ^., 

up to the turning peg ; as each set of four finishes its 

half-game, another set should take its place. By this 

means, every one will have a chance of playing ; while 

the short half-games, of four players each, will be found 

far more amusing and pleasant, than long and tedious 

games of eight or six players. Those who are not 

playing will find amusement at the cioc\j\^\ Vax^^X.^ ont 

in the break and taking-off prizes. 
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Croquet parties conducted on this plan — in which, 
the best players can really play, and the others have 
short and, let us hope, sweet games, or fun at the 
croquet target, etc. ; while those who do not care to- 
take any active part in what is going on around them,, 
can, under pretext of watching the good play, have a. 
pleasant chat with each other — will, I think, be found 
extremely pleasant and highly popular, holding about 
the same relationship (to adopt an illustration used 
before) to scientific Croquet, as "speculation," and 
vifigt-et-un do to whist. 



F. — Public Play and Croquet Clubs. 

Mode of Flaying Matches, The arrangements for 
public matches are generally made by the committee- 
of a club, or by a committee specially formed for the 
purpose. A referee (and handicapper, when necessary) 
shcmld be appointed, to superintend the various games,, 
and to settle disputes. 

The general mode of playing matches is as follows : — 
The competitors are drawn in pairs (or for partner 
matches, in pairs of sides, each side, having two* 
players). Each pair plays a rubber of three games, 
the side which wins two out of the three winning the 
rubber. The winners of the rubbers in each round 
play each other in pairs, as before. This continues 
until the last round, when only two competitors are 
left in — the winner of that round being the winner of 
the whole match. Thus, if eight players have entered,, 
the first one drawn plays with the second one drawn, 
the third with the fourth, and so on. In the second- 
round there will be four players left in, and the winner 
of the rubber between the first and second players in. 
the first round, plays with the winner of that between* 
the third and fourth. In the next or last round, the 
two remaining players will contest for the final victory. 
If, in any round, there be an odd number of players, 
the lowest on the list (if he have not had one b^^<5pt^ 
has a bye, that iSy goes by into tVie xvexX. TcsvJKA^Nq\^:iw^xb^. 
having to play with any one. K ^^^ ^^^ ^^ V^^^ 
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one bye in each match. See " A. E. C. C. Regulations 
for the Management of Prize Meetings." 

Laws and Conditions for Public Matches, As, in 
matches, very valuable prizes and positions of honour 
are often contended for, the laws and the conditions 
of the match must be strictly observed : many clubs 
have, also, very stringent regulations against speaking 
to or interfering with the players, walking on the 
grounds where they are playing, etc It is very 
desirable that the Conference Laws, and the recom- 
mendations as to dimensions, etc., laid down in them, 
should be kept to as much as possible in all public 
matches ; for as players from all parts of the country 
often compete for the same prize, it is obviously best 
that they should meet on terms of equality, as regards 
the practice, laws, and regulations to which they have 
been accustomed. 

Umpires, Umpires should be appointed by the 
referee to all games of importance. The office of 
umpire in public matches is, generally, an exceedingly 
laborious and difficult, and yet thankless, one. An 
umpire must not speak to the players, nor notice any 
error made by them, unless appealed to. When there 
is a dispute, he should, after fair and reasonable con- 
sideration, give his decision at once, and with firm- 
ness ; for nothing is worse than hesitation and 
wavering — it is better even to risk giving a wrong 
verdict, than to halt between two opinions, or give an 
oracular response equal to no decision at all. If the 
umpire be in doubt as to the actual facts of a case, it 
is allowable for him to appeal to the bystanders ; but 
when doubtful about the interpretation of a law, or 
such like matters, he should appeal to the referee. 
As in all other gan^es and sports, the decision of the 
umpire is final, and the players affected cannot appeal 
therefrom ; even the referee has no right or power to 
interfere, except at the request of the umpire. 

Croquet Clubs, There are a number (over 50) of Cro- 
quet clubs throughout the kingdom, and most of them 
Iiave public matches or " toumametvW* T\v^ Vt-^A^aa^ 
association is the All England Ctoc\\\^>l C\\3fe, ^VvOft. 
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possesses the splendid ground at Wimbledon, noticed 
by travellers on the London and South-Westem Rail- 
way. Here are no less than twelve full-si?ed grounds, 
specially made for the purpose, and with complete 
arrangements, both for practice games, and for public 
tournaments. The club holds here, besides numerous 
handicaps, three great meetings every year: one for 
members of the club only, usually held in June ; the 
championship meeting, in July, whei^ " The Champion- 
ship of Croquet," accompanied by tenure for one year 
of a silver challenge cup, value fifty guineas, is com- 
peted for by all comers ; and a handicap meeting, in 
August, at which the new players who intend to com- 
pete for the great events of the following year, are 
wont to show themselves. It may be useful to state, 
for the information of those **all comers" who may 
desire to compete (though it is foreign to my purpose 
to advertise any body or anything), that the address of 
the Honorary Secretary of the A. E. C. C. is 346 
Strand, London, W. C. 

I may also mention, to show the spirit in which this 
club has always been conducted, that, by a general 
resolution passed in 187 1, its honorary membership is 
offered, ex officio^ to the secretaries of all provincial 
Croquet clubs that adopt the Conference Laws. Any 
person filling that office has, therefore, only to signify 
his desire to be enrolled, when he can have free use 
of the ground at Wimbledon, and can attend and 
enter for all matches on terms of equality with the other 
members. This club is, moreover, always ready to 
assist local clubs, the establishment of which, through- 
out the country, is highly desirable, and should be 
encomaged as much as possible. 

There was formerly a large club called the National 
Croquet Club, which contained very many good 
players ; but it was amalgamated with the A.E.C.C. in 
187 1. The Grand National Croquet Club was formed 
in that year, but has since been dissolved. 

The principal provincial clubs are ; — The Chelten- 
ham, containing some of the bes\.p\a.^e\^\xv^^;«x'^^2iixv^N 
tht Sussex County, with a ground ^X. ^x\^\.^-^n ''SSBSi 
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containing several good players ; the Worthing, one 
•of the oldest clubs; the Three-shire, which holds 
meetings at Higham Ferrers, near the junction of the 
three counties of Bedford, Huntingdon, and North- 
ampton — this club was the first to play the dead boun- 
dary; the Devonshire, at Torquay, which has had 
•some capital tournaments ; the Four-shire, whose head- 
quarters are, I believe, at Moreton-in-Marsh ; the 
Eastbourne, which has had good tournaments, but has 
now, I believe, ceased to exist ; the Southsea ; Alder- 
shot ; Taunton; Edgbaston, near Birmingham; the two 
clubs at Oxford ; Leven (Scotland) ; and the York. 

There are several Croquet clubs in Ireland ; the 
Mallow, the Lough Neagh, and the Ballibay, being 
among the number. 

Croquet is much played in India, China, and the 
Colonies, but I do not know whether there are any 
clubs established. Some very good and well-known 
players are now out in India, where the game is ex- 
tremely popular. 

Champions and Prize-winners, The following is a 
list (as complete as I have been able to make it) of 
the champions, and winners of the principal prizes, 
since the earliest days of Croquet tournaments : — 

1867. Evesham, first tournament ever held (open to 
players in neighbouring counties), Mr. W. J. Whit- 
more. 

1868. Moreton-in-Marsh (open to all comers), Mr. 
W. H. Peel.* 

1869. First tournament of A.E.C.C., at the Crj^tal 
Palace (hoops i\ inches wide). Members* prize, Mr. 
W. H. Peel. The championship (with a silver cup), 
Mr. G. C. Joad. — Ladies' championship match (mem- 
bers only), held at Bushey Hall, by kind permission 
of Mr. Marjoribanks, Mrs. Joad. 

N.C.C. Open tournament at Oxford, Mr. W. H. 
Peel. 

* Mr. Peel thus became the first undoubted champion. He 
has since maintained his reputation, having won six (five of 
them open) owt of the seventeen great -^r.ifts o^ \.\ve Croquet 
ivorlcl which are enumerated above. 
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N.C.C. Open tournament at Highgate (6 inch 
hoops), Mr. W. H. Peel. 

1870. A.E.C.C., Wimbledon (6 and 5 inch hoops). 
Lady members* prize, Miss Walter. Members' prize, 
Mr. James D. Heath. The championship (with fifty 
.iguinea silver challenge cup), Mr. W. H. Peel. 

N.C.C. Open tournament at Marlborough Place, 
N.W., Mr. A. Law. 

187 1. A.E.C.C., Wimbledon (5, 4J, and ^\ inch 
ihoops). Lady members' prize, Mrs. Walsh. Mem- 
bers* champion cup, Mr. James D. Heath. Ladies* 
championship (with silver tea service, value twenty 
^ineas), Mrs. Walsh. The championship (and chal- 
lenge cup), Mr. W. H. Peel ; Mr. A. Lillie winning 
the all-comers' first prize. 

G. N.C.C. Open tournament at Oxford, Mr. A. Law. 

1872. A.E.C.C., Wimbledon (4 and 3! inch hoops). 
Lady members' champion prize, Mrs. Holmes. Gentle- 
men members' champion prize, Mr. A. Law. Ladies' 
championship (and tea service), Mrs. Walsh; Miss 
Walter winning the ladies' all-comers' first prize. The 
championship (and challenge cup), Mr. C. Black. 

G N.C.C. Open tournament at Oxford, Mr. A. 
Lillie. 

1873. A.E.C.C., Wimbledon (4 and 3f inch hoops). 
Lady members* champion prize. Miss Walsh. Gentle- 
men members' champion prize, Mr. James D. Heath. 
Ladies' champiofiship (and tea service), Mrs. Walsh ; 
Mrs. Hallowes winning the ladies' all-comers' first 
prize. The championship (and challenge cup), Mr. 
James. D. Heath. 

Scotland. Mr. D. J. Macfie (to whose energy and 
liberality Croquet in Scotland is chiefly indebted for 
what progress it has made), held the Scottish champion- 
ship in 1870, 187 1, and 1872. Mr. J. C. Forrest holds 
it for 1873. The annual contest usually takes place at 
Moffat 

Ireland. Mr. Evans won the challenge cup, open 
to all comers, which was played for at Cork in 18*; 1. 
I have, I regret to sayi no latex \T\ioxtCk'a.>OLWv, 

Some Bints on Playing in Public. Ix.xaa.^Xi^^w^'^'^^ 
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give here a few words of advice to those who are about 
to play in public for the first time, and are thinking^ 
of competing for some of the more important prizes. 

For success in public matches, great care, know-^ 
ledge of the game, nerve, and endurance are required^ 
combined with accuracy of execution, and a certain 
amount of brilliancy of play. In my "Advice to- 
Players," I have touched upon several points which, 
have especial bearing upon match play ; and it would 
have been easy to have written at greater length with 
reference to the necessity for tact and self-control in a 
game which has often, and not unjustly, been con- 
sidered particularly trying both to the nerves and 
temper, had I thought it necessary to do so. 

The novice in public play would do well to begin 
his career by entering handicaps and smaller matches, 
before he thinks of competing for any of the greater 
victories of the Croquet world. Otherwise, if he com- 
mence his public play by an entry for high honours 
and keenly contested prizes, before his nerve and 
powers of endurance are sufficiently tried, he will 
probably have but ill success, get disheartened, and 
retire dissatisfied from the field, whence, by more- 
prudent tactics, he might have gathered many an 
acceptable trophy. 

In conclusion, I may venture to remark that the 
number of players who have competed at the various 
matches, since the first introduction of Croquet tourna- 
ments, has hardly been so great as might reasonably 
have been expected, considering the high character of 
the game as a test of skill. It seems to me that the 
merits of scientific Croquet, played according to the 
Conference Laws, need only to be more generally 
known, to ensure, for its principal matches, entries far 
larger than they have hitherto been able to boast o£ 
If this little work should contribute, in ever so slight 
a degree, towards such a desirable result, I shall feel 
that my humble efforts have not been entirely in vain.. 

THE END. 

iRADDUKT, AONEW, & CO., PBITRTWRB, ^mTEFMkT», 
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Common Objects of the Microscope. With 400 Coloured 

Illustrations by Tuffen West. I^ev, J, G. Wood, 

One Thousand Hints for the Table, including Wines. 

The Licensed Victuallers' Handbook. 

Infant Management. Mrs, Pediey, 

Practical Housekeeping. Mrs, Pediey, 

A Manual of Weathercasts and Storm Prognostics. 

Commercial Letter Writer. p. l, Simmonds, 

Home Book of Domestic Economy. Anne Bowman, 

Common Things of Every-day Life. Anne Bowman, 

A Handbook of English Prose and Dramatic Lite- 

A Handbook of English Poetry. [raturb. 

The Book of Ready-made Speeches 

Interest and Annuities. • 

Velocipedes. ^ " 

How to Make Money. Freediey, 

Price IS, 6d, e4uh. 

Landmarks of the History of England. i?«r. 7. White, 
Landmarks of the History of Greece. Rev, j. White, 
The Gazetteer of Great Britain and Ireland. 



POPULAR LAW BOOKS. Price is, each, {Postage 2d,) 

Landlord and Tenant (The Law oQ, with an Appen- 
dix of Useful Forms, Glossary of Law Terms. W, A. Holdsworth, 

Wills, Executors, and Administrators (The Law of), 

with Useful Forms, W, A, Holdsworth, 

The County Court Guide, with Forms, w. A, Holdsworth, 
The New Bankruptcy Law, with the Rules and Orders. 
The Elementary Education Act. w, a, Holdsworth, 
Masters and Servants. w, a, Holdsworth, 



Published by George Rout ledge and Soivs* 



\ 



/ 



ROUTLEDGE'S 
SIXPENNY MINIATURE LIBRARY. 
Clothy gilt edges, {Postage id,) ^ 

The Ball- Room ManuaU 



The Language of Flowers. 
Etiquette for Gentlemen. 
Etiquette for Ladies. 
Etiquette of Courtsliip and Ma 
trimony. 



Carving. 

Toasts and SentimenUT 

How to Dress WelL 



ROUTLEDGE'S SHILLING SONG BOOKS. 

Edited and Compiled by J. E. Carpenter. 

Fcap, 2^m0f boards, with fancy covers. {Postage 2d,) 



The Modem Song Book. 
The Popular Song Book. 
The New Universal Song Book. 
The Comic Song Book. 
The Humorous Song Book. 
The New British Song Book. 
The Entertainer's Song Book. 



The New Standard Song Book. 
The Comic Vocalist 
The New Scotch Song Book. 
The New Irish Song Book* 
The Moral Song Book. 
The Religious Song Book. 



ROUTLEDGE'S SIXPENNY SONG BOOKS. 

Edited by J. E. Carpenter. 
Each i^pp' fcap, z/^no, fancy cavers, {P^sfage id,^ 



The Fire-side Song Book. 
The Home Songster. 
The British Song Book. 
Songs for All Ages. 
The Select Songster. 
Tlie Convivial Songster. 
MeiTy Songs for Merry Meetings. 
The Funny Man's Song Book. 
The Fashionable Song Book. 
The Drawing- Room Song Book. 
The Laughable Song Book, 
The Sensation Songster. 
Everybody's Song Hook, 
The Social Song Book. 



The Family Song Book. 
The Amusmg Songster. 
The Social Songster. 
Songs for All Seasons. 
The Droll Ditty Song Booki 
The Whimsical Songster. 
The Highland Songster. 
The Blue- Bell Songster. 
The Shamrock Songster. 
The Mavourneen Songster* 
The Sacred Songster. 
The Devout Songster. 
Songs for the KighteonSi 
Songs of Giace. 



Songs, Rounds, and Quartets. Words and Music. Sy Rev^ 
Guise Tucker, AT. A,, and C, JI, Purday, 2s, 

Hearty Staves of Heart Music. By Rev, y, E, Ciarkt, 4^, 
Pu3h'shed by George Rout ledge and Sons, 



ROUTLBDGE'S CHEAP DICTIONARIES. 

^ Edited by Dr. NUTT ALL. 

"' Well printed. Bound in cloth. 

Walker's Pronouncing Dictionary, containing all the 

New Words, u. 

Diamond Dictionary, 640 pages, 25,000 Words, clear 

type. 15. 

Johnson's Dictionary, adapted to the Present State of 

Literature, u. 

Johnson's Dictionary, is. 

Webster's Pronouncing Dictionary : 2,000 New 

Words ; Scripture Names, u. 

Johnson's Pocket Dictionary, with Walker's Pronun- 
ciation. 32mo, 9^. 

Johnson's Pocket Dictionary. Royal s^mo, dd, 

Nuttall's, Dr., Pronouncing Dictionary of the 

English Language. Founded oa Walker, Webster, Worcester, 
Craig, Ogilvie. Cloth, 800 pages, 3J. td,\ Roxburghe binding, 
gilt tops, sj. 

Routledge's Illustrated Dictionary. Edited by Dr. 

Nuttall. Cloth, td. 



CHEAP RECKONERS. 
Masters' Ready Reckoner. 12th Thousand. Edited 

by John Heaton. Comprises Tables of Interest, Commission, 
Wages, Per-ccntag»2 and Profit, Time, Weights and Measures, 
Decimal Tables, Marketing Tables, Bill-Stamps, &c. u. {J^ost- 
age 2^.) 

The Miniature Ready Reckoner. 6^. 

The Tradesman's Ready Calculator of Measure- 
ment FOR Masons, Plasterers, Painters, &-c. Shows the 
contents, in square yards, of any space measured in feet and 
inches, dd. 

Routledge's Ready Reckoner, 360 pages. By John 

Heaton. \s. 6d. {Postage 3^.) 

" The most complete Reckoner ever pixblished." 

Routledge's Sixpenny Ready Reckoner. Edited by 

John Heaton. Cloth. 



ROUTLEDGE!S PENNY TABLE BOOK. 
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ROUTLEDCE'S SIXPENNY HANDBOOKS.. 

fu Fancy Buirdi, with llbistfatinm. 

I rROQrttT.' Hy Edmund RoimjwcE. 
: ' ! Hy Ki'MUSD RoUTLKuot. 

: i.\D SKATING, BylL.i Re>'. J, G. Wool). 
' ... I K S Ey the Rev. J. G. W.wo. 
1 CHKiS. With Uragrams. ily p. F. Pardon. 
J WHIST. By G. R Pabdoi-., 

BILUAKDS .*ND BAGATEl.tK. By G. F. Pabduk. 
l' nIt.\UGHT5 AND. R\CKG.\MMOM. By G. F. Pamot. 
'' Til!'. 'ARIMT.'WhR. Bv G. F. .'.*RDON. 

Ij Rowi.w; .* .. — 

) RimXG >.' 

;ARCllliK., ir ,>|.BKl.>ADS»ORn. 

MAM1.Y EXERClJoS: BoxiNO. RD»»imi, Waucimo, 

TRAffllNC, elC. By.SXONKHEMCE. ctC 

FISIIING. 
BALL GAMES. 
FLKJTBALL. 

ioo RinULES. 



C.| SKATING 

5 .^fflM'IlNG. 

\ GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SONS. 

' THt BROADWAY, LUDGATE. 

■ L^' ■ — ■ — ' — — 



^A^ttUAkl^Hlfa 



